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Vou. LXXI MARCH, 1926 No. 2 


ALBERT LOUIS EDGERTON CROUTER 


On June 26, 1925, after fifty-eight years of continuous 
service as teacher and superintendent in the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter passed to 
his eternal rest. The announcement of his death, coming 
at the time of the biennial meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, in session at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, cast a pall of gloom over the entire member- 
ship of that body, the meetings of which he had for years 
regularly attended, participating always helpfully and 
inspiringly in their activities. Though his presence was 
missed at this meeting, his progressive spirit and high 
ideals were recognized as dominant and _ prevailing 
throughout the proceedings of the convention. 


Albert Louis Edgerton Crouter was born near Belle- 
ville, Ontario, Canada, on September 15, 1846. His edu- 
cation was obtained in the public schools of Belleville and 
at Albert College. Leaving school at the early age of 
seventeen, he entered upon the work of teaching. He 
taught for two years in the public schools near Belleville 
with suecess, then came, in January, 1866, to the United 
States, going as far west as Kansas. He there engaged 
for a short time in teaching in an Indian school, at 
Shawneetown, Johnson County. Then, providence leading 
him, he accepted a position in the Kansas School for the 
Deaf at the neighboring town of Olathe, the school being 
at that time under the superintendency of Mr. Thomas 
Burnside. At the end of six months, when barely twenty- 
one years of age, he was offered the superintendency of 
the school, but declined the offer. He accepted, instead, 
a position as a teacher in the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Deaf, then located in the heart of the city of 
Philadelphia. He was, in this move from Olathe to Phil- 
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adelphia, but following his Kansas superintendent, Mr. 
Burnside, whose recommendation to the Philadelphia 
school authorities brought him the appointment. 

While employed in teaching, young Crouter continued 
his studies privately, attending lectures at Franklin Insti- 
tute and at the University of Pennsylvania. During the 
following seventeen years, from 1867 to 1884, he taught 
successfully various grades of classes. In 1884 he was 
promoted to the principalship of the school, succeeding 
Mr. Joshua Foster in that position. 

In his earlier years of teaching, he studied the sign 
language and the principles of teaching employing that 
language as a means of instruction. He received this 
training from the then principal of the school, Mr. A. B. 
Hutton, who had himself been taught the language by 
Laurent Clere, the celebrated deaf teacher brought from 
France by Thomas H. Gallaudet. He thus had full and 
thorough knowledge of the sign language. In fact, he had 
few superiors as a clear and forceful sign maker. 


Early in his work as a teacher, Dr. Crouter became 
interested in oral methods of instruction—the result of 
a visit which he made in 1875 to Clarke School for 
the Deaf at Northampton, Massachusetts—and he was 
instrumental in having articulation teaching greatly ex- 
tended in the Pennsylvania Institution at the opening 
of the fall term of that year. 

On taking charge of the school as principal in 1884, 
he speedily reorganized the school, combining the boys’ 
department and the girls’ department—up to that time 
separate schools—into a single school with its classes 
composed of both sexes. With it in view to place the 
oral teaching of the school under conditions for its assured 
success, he established, three squares distant from the 
main school, an oral department or branch, in which all 
instruction was carried on by the purely oral method. 
He also greatly extended trade teaching, reduced the size 
of classes, extended the term of instruction from six 
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years to ten and, later, to twelve years, and improved the 
teaching staff throughout. 

The rapid growth of the school, following and largely 
a result of these changes, created problems the solution 
of which Dr. Crouter saw could be rendered possible only 
by removal of the school plant from its restricted quarters 
in the city to a suburban or country location. Such re- 
moval determined upon, the school was in due time 
brought to its present location at Mt. Airy, the removal 
taking place in the year 1892. The methods of the school 
including at that time both manual and oral instruction 
carried on in different departments, one of the three 
newly erected buildings was assigned to be occupied by 
the orally taught pupils, then 175 in number, the other 
two by those manually taught, 269 in number. 

Under Dr. Crouter’s guidance the school continued its 
growth along progressive lines, its oral work year by 
year increasing and its manual work decreasing, until, 
in the year 1909, at a Summer Meeting of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, he made public announcement that the Mt. Airy 
School was to be conducted thenceforth as a purely oral 
school throughout. This event, in the fact and in the 
announcement, marked, as history will recount it, a 
distinct milestone in the progress of the work of the 
education of the deaf in this country. 

Dr. Crouter was an educator in his every aim and 
impulse, and as such he was ever seeking the better way, 
ever searching for that means or method for adoption in 
his school for securing the best educational results attain- 
able; and it was his keen, discerning mind, with his full 
experience in the practice and study of all methods, that 
determined his choice, for use in his school finally, of the 
purely oral method, the method conditioning at its best 
the work of giving speech and speech-reading to deaf 
children together with the educational and cultural bene- 
fits attendant upon their acquisition and use. And it 
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should be here recorded that he never doubted the wisdom 
of that final choice, for this writer, in conversation with 
him some years since, in order to have assurance upon the 
point, put to him the question: ‘‘Dr. Crouter, you, in 
your history as an educator of the deaf, having had the 
full round of experience with methods, and your school, 
formerly a purely manual school, later a combined system 
school, and, lastly, a purely oral school (with a small 
manual department*), I wish to ask you if you are wholly 
satisfied with the dominant method now in use in your 
school; if you regret the change that has made the school 
what it is; and if you have ever entertained the thought 
of turning back and readopting any method, or any com- 
bination of methods, formerly employed in the school.’’ 
The reply to the last question was, ‘‘Not for one moment, 
I would not, could not, think of such a thing.’’ And an 
even more positive pronouncement by him, bearing upon 
the subject of methods, is of record where, at a recent 
teachers’ meeting of the school, he said: ‘‘Think in signs 
and there is no hope. Think in speech and the battle is 
won.’’ It may be predicted that this expression of 
matured conviction, coming from the recognized leading 
educator of the deaf of his generation, will go down as 
a classic in the annals of the profession. 

While executive duties and responsibilities incident to 
the management of a great school necessarily occupied a 
large part of Dr. Crouter’s thought and time, his interest 
in purely educational work kept him ever in close touch 
with that work as it was carried on in the school. Indica- 
tive of this interest was the annual examination that he 
gave in person at midyear in every class and to every 
pupil, a stupendous task, yet one that he performed 
regularly and conscientiously. This practice, giving him 
as it did intimate contact with the work at its every stage, 
enabled him, by the character and scope of his tests, to 


*At the time of the related interview, in 1905, the Mt. Airy 
school had 507 pupils, of whom 33 pupils were being taught 
manually. 
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measure, not only pupils in their attainments, but also 
teachers in their capabilities and methods in their results, 
giving him thus first-hand information, as complete as it 
was serviceable, for the further upbuilding of the school 
upon efficient lines. His tests were distinctive in that 
they had as their chief purpose to reveal ability in pupils 
to think, to use acquired knowledge, rather than ability 
merely to remember and reproduce. Examinations, thus 
shaped to reveal and measure thinking ability, had effect 
naturally upon the teaching, to shape it to the production 
of thinking ability. Thus, Dr. Crouter’s aims gradually, 
through knowledge of them and familiarity with them, 
became his teachers’ aims, his ideals their ideals, his 
standards their standards, all with effect to unify and 
standardize the work of the school throughout to the level 
of his high ideals. Moreover, the examinations, thus 
periodically given, made it possible to institute, with the 
least friction, through process of elimination and replace- 
ment, improvements in the teaching staff, thereby secur- 
ing and maintaining the high average of teaching ability 
in the staff for possession of which the Mt. Airy School 
has ever been noted. 

Nor did Dr. Crouter’s interest in his pupils cease with 
the termination of their school course, for it followed 
them and continued with them throughout their after life. 
He was a frequent attendant upon their religious, literary, 
and social gatherings, and was always ready with advice 
and counsel to help in the advancement of worthy causes 
and movements. He early became a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf at 
Doylestown, becoming latterly president of the board and 
serving in that position continuously until the day of his 
death. One of his associate members on the board— 
himself deaf—writes of him in this connection: ‘‘He 
evinced in the aged residents of the home an interest as 
deep and sympathetic as was his concern in the uplifting 
of the girls and boys directly in his charge at the institu- 
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tion for the deaf and in the success of his graduates and 
former pupils. He lived, had his being, and found his 
greatest happiness, mostly in the sphere of the deaf.’’ 


Dr. Crouter was an active member of the Episcopal 
Church, being at the time of his death Rector’s Warden 
of Grace Church, Mt. Airy, an office held by him for 
many years. A minute adopted by the Church Vestry 
reads: ‘‘His kindly and generous disposition, his sound 
and balanced judgement, his ecandor and clarity of 
thought and expression, his willingness to spend and be 
spent in the service of the Church, brought to him not 
only our respect but our very deep affection.’’ 


He was appointed by the Bishop of Pennsylvania a 
member of the Commission in charge of the Mission for 
the Deaf of Philadelphia in 1895, and served on it con- 
tinuously thereafter. 

A charter member of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, Dr. Crouter 
became a member of its first Board of Directors in 1890 
thereafter taking a leading part in its growth and work. 
He was elected president of the association in 1904, upon 
the resignation of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, the 
founder of the association, who had served it as president 
up to that time. 

He contributed valuable articles upon the education of 
the deaf to the American Annals of the Deaf, the 
Association Review, and the Volta Review, and presented 
instructive papers before numerous professional gather- 
ings, among them, by special invitation, a paper before 
the Sixth International Conference of Instructors of the 
Deaf at Edinburgh, Scotland, representing the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Deaf, having the distinction 
also of representing the United States government as a 
delegate. 

In recognition of his successful work and literary 
attainments, the honorary degree of Master of Arts was 
conferred upon him by Gallaudet College in 1885, the 
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degree of Doctor of Laws by Illinois College in 1894, and 
the degree of Doctor of Humane Letters by Gallaudet 
College in 1924. 


Controversy or disputation was wholly foreign to Dr. 
Crouter’s nature and practice. Ever positive in his 
convictions, he was plain and frank in statement of them, 
but disputation he left to others. He argued indeed, 
but not by words; he argued rather by deeds, by accom- 
plishments; and his record of accomplishments is the 
unanswerable, convincing argument for all that he stood 
for and practised. He followed no one, accepted no one’s 
dictum, but, trying for himself all things, all methods of 
educating the deaf, he held fast finally to the method 
which he found best, which he found most efficient for 
aecomplishment of desired results. 

On April 30, 1895, at Burlington, Vt., Dr. Crouter 
was united in marriage to Miss June Yale, a teacher in 
Clarke School, Northampton, and a niece of Miss Caroline 
A. Yale, the principal. Nine children blessed this union, 
and of the seven living, three are engaged in the work 
of teaching the deaf. 

The devotion of Dr. Crouter to the work and his love 
for it naturally had reaction in deep affection for him 
on the part of the deaf who had received benefit from 
his labors. This affection, though in evidence all the 
years, was in especial evidence on the occasion of the 
funeral, held on June 29, in Wissinoming Hall, one of 
the commodious buildings on the beautiful school campus, 
all the objective expression of his creative genius—when 
hundreds of his former pupils were present to do 
reverence to his memory. Two of the four vested clergy 
who conducted the service were graduates of his school, 
while the pallbearers were all his old boys. The greatest 
life is surely the one that inspires the most love. Inter- 
ment took place at Burlington, Vt. 

While the school in its accomplishments was the product 
of Dr. Crouter’s planning and genius as an executive 
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and educator, he enjoyed, through all the years, as a 
contributing factor in every progressive achievement, the 
active, interested, studious codperation of the Board of 
Directors of the school, codperation that he appreciated 
and valued to the full. 

The board, in order to give expression of its regard 
for Dr. Crouter and its appreciation of his services 
in the management and upbuilding of the school, took 
action in the passage of the following resolutions: 


The Officers and Board of Directors of the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Deaf, in view of the death of Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, 
have adopted the following Minute: 

Be it Resolved, That the death of Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Super- 
intendent of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, on Friday, 
June 26, 1925, who was connected with the school since 1867, as a 
teacher, and as its superintendent for forty-one years, is a loss 
we deeply mourn. 

Dr, Crouter gave his whole life to the service of the Institution 
and we desire to record in this Minute that we feel its eminent 
rank among the schools for the deaf is owing to his high standard 
of character, his great abilities, and his untiring efforts during the 
fifty-eight years of his service. 

He administered his office in a manner which gained for him 
and for the school the love and respect of the unfortunately 
afflicted entrusted to his care, bringing his pupils from a life of 
ignorance into a life of knowledge and well being, and to the 
ability to earn a competent livelihood and to become respected 
members of the communities from which they came. While Dr. 
Crouter has been taken from us, the firm foundation he laid in his 
life work will be builded on for many, many years, and no testi- 
monial and monument to his memory can be greater than the 
success he achieved in his life work. 

His great love and kind care of his pupils and his good influence 
on his staff of assistants evidenced the spirit of a Christian 
gentleman, endearing him to all and making sure in all their 
minds the words spoken over his body, ‘‘ Blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord.’’ 

Further, be it Resolved, That an appropriate tablet in memory 
of Dr. A. L. E. Crouter be placed upon the wall of the hall of the 
institution and that the President appoint a Committee to select 
a suitable person to compile a history of the life of Dr. Crouter 
and his services to the institution, to be printed and bound and 
placed in the library of the institution. 

Further, be it Resolved, That a copy of these Resolutions be 
transmitted by the Secretary to Mrs. Crouter and the family of 
our late Superintendent, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter. 


FRANK W. BOOTH, 
Superintendent of the Nebraska School, Omaha, Nebr. 
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THE SURVEY OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF—II’ 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


A determination of the status of schools for the deaf 
as great working institutions is made possible by a study 
of the data collected during the survey. Information 
concerning practically every phase of the conduct of 
such schools was obtained by means of a more or less 
elaborate questionnaire, and in the pages that follow an 


attempt is made to analyze and present this information 


so that conclusions will be self-evident. In this chapter, 
the 29 residential schools visited by the agents of the 
National Research Council are considered. 


TYPE 


A consideration of the answers discloses that as con- 
cerns type there is striking similarity in some respects. 
Thus, all the 29 residential, or boarding, schools examined 
receive state support either wholly or in large measure. 
The 10 schools included in the latter case are semi-public, 
that is, the grounds and buildings are owned by private 
corporations and pupils are accepted at public expense’. 
The public nature of the schools is further reflected in 
the fact that in no case are the respective schools legally 
denominational. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


The residential schools show great diversity in their 
form of general management. Of the 29 schools studied, 


*Continued from the November, 1925, issue of the Annals (vol. 
ixx, no. 5, pp. 391-421). 


*It may be worth noting at this point that the dates of establish- 
ment of these 10 semi-public institutions range from 1817 to 1876. 
Of the other 19 residential schools visited that are entirely state 
institutions, only 5 were founded later than this period, the last 
in 1894. This comparison indicates that private enterprise, in 
addition to taking the initial steps in the work, continued to 
display a public-spirited interest in the education of the deaf long 
after efforts had begun on a wide scale on the part of state 
authorities to carry on the same work. 
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10—all purely state institutions—are governed by a 
special board chosen by public authority. According to 
the report from these schools such a system of control 
is an advantage in that the members of the board, usually 
influential men and women, show a special interest in the 
welfare of the school since they are not concerned with 
other state institutions. In one case, however, this ad- 
vantage is somewhat nullified because the terms of the 
members of the board all expire at the same time so that 
when a new governor is elected the outgoing board takes 
with it the experience and interest it has developed during 
its term. Another difficulty is that the members of such 
a board sometimes live in widely separated parts of the 
state, so that it becomes difficult for them all to attend 
meetings. One other objection is the possibility of the 
governor’s carrying out personal purposes in the appoint- 
ment of. members. 


Five of the 10 schools managed by such a special board 
chosen by public authority are content with that arrange- 
ment. In one of the others it is felt that the ideal type 
of management is either such a board or else the state 
board of education. One superintendent would prefer a 
self-perpetuating board; the other 3 suggest that the 
terms of members should overlap and that the board be 
non-partisan in character. 


Five other state schools are under tle management of 
a state board of control. Here the advantages are 
economy in purchases, especially where the same board 
looks after the supplies of other state institutions, and a 
free hand for the head of the school in dealing with 
actual school problems. Under such a system, however, 
the school for the deaf may be classified with penal, 
reformatory and custodial institutions and the board 
members think and plan in terms of business and its 
problems rather than of education and its problems. 
Another shortcoming is that in some instances the board 
changes with each administration. 
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The opinion of school heads serving under a state board 
of control as to the ideal type of general management 
varies. T’wo cases were found in which the system would 
be satisfactory if the board were of a more permanent 
character, and if the possibility of its reflecting personal 
and political whims could be eliminated. One super- 
intendent suggests that the school could be managed 
efficiently by an honorary board appointed by the present 
state board of control which consists of the governor, the 
secretary of state and the state treasurer, and which as 
it stands ean not be familiar enough with the needs of 
the school. In one other case, the head of the school 
would exchange the state board of control for the state 
board of education. 


Three of the state schools visited are placed under the 
state board of education. Here the feeling is that they 
are thereby recognized as part of the general school 
system, and that so far this plan has not shown any 
weaknesses. However, one of the heads concerned 
cautions that complications may occur if an ‘‘opinionated 
arbitrary man’’ should become superintendent of public 
instruction. This same educator of the deaf prefers a 
board of five directors appointed by the governor as 
more satisfactory. 


In one state the institution comes under the manage- 
ment of a welfare director who exercises the same 
authority over all other state institutions which are thus, 
so the superintendent of the school for the deaf says, 
entirely removed from politics. The handicap here is that 
the school has no direct appeal to the legislature; under 
the department of education the schocl would retain its 
identity and obtain and use its own funds. 

Among the semi-public institutions reached in the 
course of the survey, 8 are managed by a self-perpetuat- 
ing board, and 2 by a combination of self-perpetuating 
board and special board chosen partly by public authority. 
In these cases the marked benefits accruing from this type 
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of management seem to be independence of action and 
complete freedom from the effects of political influences. 
In addition, the permanence of the board and its attach- 
ment to the institution result in a personal touch that 
works materially to the advantage of the school. The 
only disadvantage, in one case, is the burden entailed in 
the demands of enormous detail, voluminous reports, and 
frequent delay to consult with trustees and committees. 
The superintendent of the same school, in answer to the 
question as to what would constitute an ideal board in 
his case, replied frankly, ‘‘I do not know.’’ In another 
instance, because the school is not directly a state institu- 
tion, the difficulty of obtaining needed new buildings is 
a handicap, although this may in part be offset by special 
gifts. Otherwise there seems to be a general satisfaction 
among these school heads with this type of management, 
although one would like to see greater activity on the 
part of his board. The ideal board, another suggests, is 
one that is between 7 and 15 in number, non-political in 
composition, with its members appointed for long terms. 

A majority of the 29 residential schools studied—18 in 
number—report that their respective boards of manage- 
ment concentrate all their efforts on these schools. In 
the remaining 11, a wide variety of control prevails. In 
4 eases the school for the deaf is part of the general 
state system of education and along with other educa- 
tional institutions is managed by a central board, or 
department, of education. One school is managed by a 
board of control that in addition looks after the state 
school for the blind. In all the other instances, the 
central control extends over a miscellany of state institu- 
tions that includes state hospitals for the insane, institu- 
tions of correction, soldiers’ and sailors’ homes, and 
sanatoriums. 

Twelve schools, according to the information obtained 
from the survey, are entirely independent of political 
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factors in their management’. In 16 schools the general 
board of control is appointive with the governor, requir- 
ing legislative ratification in some cases. However, in most 
of these eases the non-partisan character of the board is 
maintained by so far as possible an equal division of 
appointees among the dominant parties. For one school 
the management is in the hands of a committee composed 
of the governor, the secretary of state and the state 
treasurer, and in another school the general oversight 
lies with a director of the welfare department, both of 
these schools having already been referred to in this 
respect. 


MANAGING OFFICER 


There is general agreement among the schools visited 
on the title of the executive officer in the residential 
schools. In 19 schools he is called the superintendent, 
and in 4 others he is officially both superintendent and 
principal. In 5 schools the executive officer bears the 
title of principal, and in one other he is the president. 

In 23 of these schools the presiding officer is appointed 
by, and is responsible to, the managing board. In 3 
cases he is appointed by, and is responsible to, the director 
of the managing board or department of state controlling 
the school. The head of one school is appointed by the 
board of directors, but he owes responsibility to the presi- 
dent of that body. One superintendent is chosen by the 
governor and is responsible to that official and the board 
of trustees. 

The length of term of appointment of the executive 
officer is in a majority of schools—16 out of the 29—for 
an indefinite period, dependent upon the pleasure of the 


“It may not be necessary to refer here to all the baneful 
influenees that in days gone by accompanied political interference 
in the affairs of schools for the deaf. It is enough to state that 
such practices as summary dismissal for lack of allegiance to one 
political faction or another, and ‘‘inviting’’ teachers and officers 
to contribute financial aid in behalf of a high state official whe 
may have run afoul of the law will not be countenanced by present- 
day publie opinion. 
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managing board. In the remaining schools the term of 
appointment is fixed between 1 and 4 years, in most 
cases a nominal procedure. In 6 of these schools it is 
for a one-year period, in 5 for a two-year term, and in 
2 other schools it is for three and four years respectively. 

The extent of control maintained by the managing 
officer over the general affairs of his institution is in- 
dicated by the following summary: 


With 
In Approval 
Yes No Part by Board 
Controls disbursement of funds™...... 12 4 3 8 
Appoints other employees.................... 18 1 3 7 
Supervises school work...................... 23 4 2 
Has assistance for supervising school 
Has responsible business assistant.... 22 7 


*In one instance the head of the school and the chairman of the 
executive committee of the board together control expenditures, 
al in another school the superintendent does so only by requisi- 

The trend of opinion as to the ideal way of appointing 
the managing officer is largely in favor of choice by the 
board governing the school, with the safeguard that the 
latter body be non-partisan, 23 of the 26 school heads who 
offered suggestions replying practically to that effect. 
One superintendent prefers recommendation of appoint- 
ment by the commissioner of education to the state board 
of education which governs his school. One other execu- 
tive is content with the existing practice in his state, 
appointment by the director of welfare; another requires 
only that the selection be of the most competent person 
available. 

Fifteen of these cases suggest that the length of the 
term of appointment of the presiding officer of the school 
be for an indefinite period or during efficiency. One 
would impose, in addition, an age limit of about 65. 
Six would have the term last at least 4 years, and one 
each would limit it to 1, 2, 2 to 4, and 6 years, 
respectively. 
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Almost all the answers voice the same sentiment over 
what the managing officer’s responsibilities should be. 
Twenty-three reply that he should assume complete 
responsibility for the conduct and welfare of the school 
in all its departments, answerable to his managing board. 
In the 3 other schools making reply, one superintendent 
wishes the question of the most important financial 
matters removed from the burden of his responsibilities, 
another feels that he should be given the appointive 
power over all who work under him, and for the third, 
the feeling is that he should recommend all teachers for 
appointment and be empowered to manage all the business 
of the school. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


Of the 23 schools that are supported by public funds 
only, the appropriations for 16 are voted in sum for a 
biennial period; in the rest it is for an annual period. 

Only one of the residential schools included in the 
survey derives its financial support from a fixed per- 
centage of public tax. The following summary gives the 
proportions of support derived from public and private 
sources by 9 of the semi-public institutions: 


Percentage of Support Derived from Sources 


School Public Private 

90 10 


Eleven of the schools studied benefit from endowment 
or trust funds, summarized as follows: 

School A. When the state in which this school is 
located assumed statehood, the federal government 
granted to the school for the deaf and the school for 
the blind each 100,000 acres of land. The money received 
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from the sale of these lands constitutes a perpetual fund 
invested by the state land board, the two schools obtaining 
the interest, and also the rentals from leased lands. For 
each school this amounts to from $14,000 to $20,000 an- 
nually and is used for salaries and maintenance. 

School B. A fund of approximately $350,000 was ob- 
tained from Congress many years ago, the income from 
which is used in genexal maintenance. 

School C. A sum of approximately $86,500 has been 
acquired from bequests and is used for the benefit of the 
school. 

School D. Legacies, bequests, and the transfer of real 
estate have been the means of building up a fund of 
approximately a million dollars, which is largely employed 
at the discretion of the board of directors. 

School E. Gifts to the institution in the amount of 
$136,600 provide a fund that helps in the partial support 
of the school. 

School F. By bequests a building fund of a little 
over $10,300, and a like sum as a college scholarship fund, 
have been placed at the disposal of the school. 

The 5 remaining schools in this group have at their 
command sums varying between $1,800 and $12,000, 
obtained by gift, legacy, or land grant, and used as funds 
for such special purposes as the purchase of library books, 
the pleasure of the pupils, ‘‘needed improvements,”’ 
manual training, and general expenses. 

For 12 schools, the public appropriation for support 
is made in a lump sum. Five other schools obtain their 
funds as a per capita allowance. Nine institutions re- 
ceive their appropriations assigned either on a budget 
basis or else divided among the different departments of 
the school. The funds for the support of one other school 
are made available in quarterly periods. 

A budget system is employed in 16 schools as against 
8 where such a system is not followed. In 4 schools the 
budget system is carried on in a general way. 
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For their own state pupils, 15 schools are not permitted 
to charge tuition fees even though there is ability to pay. 
Such a charge may be made in 13 of the residential 
schools. In this latter group of schools the percentage of 
pay pupils enrolled varies from less than one per cent 
to as high as 162/3 per cent, and one of these schools 
states that ‘‘all pay some.’’ 

Only 7 of the 29 residential schools deny admission to 
residents of other states. In the remainder, pupils out- 
side the state may enter and pay tuition although as a 
rule prior consideration must be given applicants from 
the home state. 

The yearly tuition rates for those schools making a 
statement are indicated in the following tabular summary: 


Rate Number of schools 
Average for those making reply.........................0000 $460 
Median for those making reply....................:0.0:0008 $500 


Of the 29 schools studied, only 9 indicate a fixed per 
capita allowance per pupil per year, as follows: 


Number of schools Allowance 


Fifteen school heads express themselves in favor of 
state appropriations as the best basis of support for 
public schools for the deaf, and 6 approve of a fixed 
percentage of public tax. One other managing officer 
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commends either of these above methods. Two endorse 
a per capita cost basis, while one suggests public-school 
funds as the means of support. 


FINANCES 


The problem of the cost of educating deaf children has 
become for those in charge of schools for the deaf a most 
exacting responsibility. As an outcome of the stress of 
war and post-war conditions, the financial aspects of the 
eonduct of such schools in our country have of necessity 
undergone great change. To determine the extent of these 
fluctuations is one of the purposes of this study. 

The disturbances to the economic current of the decade 
preceding the survey have resulted chiefly in a greatly 
increased cost .of living, meaning for residential schools 
a greatly increased cost of food, and upkeep, and of 
necessity greatly increased salaries. The degree of suc- 
cess with which these problems have been met is evidenced 
by the facts from the data collected during the survey 
and herewith set forth in summary. 

The most reliable index of the operating basis of schools 
is the statement of per capita cost. For this reason the 
following tabular arrangement of per capita cost figures 
for the 10-year period preceding the survey affords a 
significant view of the financial problem confronting those 
in whose hands lies the management of schools for the 
deaf. The 27 schools for which figures are available are 
ranked in the order of percentage of increase for the 
decade under consideration, each school being designated 
by the same symbol employed in the classification of the 
results of tests for residual hearing, as reported in a 
previous chapter of this report. 
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TABLE IX 
Per Capita Cost 
Percentage 
School 1914-1915 1918-1919 1923-1924 | of Increase 
1914-1924 
R-8 258 $461 $613 138 
R-26 217 245 407 88 
R-16 470 862 
R-21 146 180 255 75 
R-24 224 309 387 73 
R-15 286 416 482 69 
R-28 288 327 480 67 
R-17 258 352 431 67 
é R-5 435 639 722 66 
. R-6 449 567 720 60 
R-14 335 435 534 59 
R-25 354 500 548 55 
R-18 216 326 51* 
R-22 414 462 605 46 
R-2 366 502 530 45 
R-13 326 502 470 44 
R-20 356 361 510 43 
R-23 373 402 520 39 
R-1 256 285 353 38 
R-10 239 277 327 37 
R-7 642 827 866 35 
R-19 211 256 280 33 
R-4 505 689 668 32 
R-12 273 294 354 29 
R-9 544 540 643 18 
e R-11 542 610 12** 
R-3 265 
Averages of the percentages of increase in per capita cost, 1914 
*For the period 1914 to 1919. 
| **For the period 1918 to 1924. 
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Another aspect of the problem is presented in the 
following form, showing the increase in total expenditures 
over the period from 1914 to 1924. Here also the schools 
are listed in the order of percentage of increase, the 
same symbols being used as in the previous table. 


TABLE X 
Total Expenditures 
Percentage 
School 1914-1915 1918-1919 1923-1924 | of Increase 
1914-1924 
R-8 $59,896 $83,348 $243,199 306 
R-5 85,110 143,116 214,453 152 
R-17 68,963 102,124 169,218 145 
R-16 94,024 215,727 129** 
R-1 39,912 50,097 78,028 95 
R-26 59,603 62,460 110,019 84 
R-11 85,649 127,515 150,331 75 
R-28 75,714 90,102 132,261 74 2 
R-15 49,492 70,835 84,849 71 é 
R-20 58,361 63,861 92,981 59 § 
R-18 95,942 150,840 57* 
R-14 181,210 219,692 274,025 51 
R-25 58,000 73,000 85,000 46 
R-12 43,631 44,051 63,647 45 
R-7 and 9 94,986 112,555 135,958 43 
R-6 197,570 232,909 280,985 42 
R-4 136,213 160,394 189,571 40 
R-2 73,613 97,830 101,633 38 
R-24 127,100 175,867 38* 
R-10 85,871 92,564 118,464 37 
R-23 70,967 70,027 95,778 35 
R-21 70,046 79,600 88,050 25 
R-13 147,483 166,518 171,737 16 
R-22 214,262 205,713 228,831 6 
R-3 100,000 


Average of the percentages of increase in total expenditures, 


1914-1924 


*For the period 1914-1919. 
**For the period 1918-1924. 
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Expenditures for Salaries 


Serutiny of still another table, that giving the expendi- 
tures for salaries during the same period, shows the atten- 
tion given to that question, as follows: 


Percentage 
1914-1915 1918-1919 1923-1924 of Increase 
1914-1924 
$ 27,176 $ 31,659 $ 83,327 206 
42,326 121,065 186* 
12,135 13,866 31,677 i61 
14,360 17,446 31,669 120 
27,634 35,133 57,187 106 
43,747 48,113 90,032 105 
50,646 59,183 102,201 101 
58,778 95,168 117,787 100 
50,590 73,573 100,938 99 
30,775 32,570 56,643 84 
31,399 35,186 56,480 79 
17,871 18,584 31,109 74 
49,116 59,149 85,127 73 
58,965 70,134 99,227 68 
53,824 83,719 89,032 65 
103,919 116,253 166,458 60 
26,470 30,263 42,228 59 
36,769 43,229 57,167 55 
R-10 42,621 44,666 63,822 49 
R-2 39,430 41,153 57,180 45 
R-25 41,000 45,000 56,500 37 
R-6 105,961 114,852 144,494 36 
R-22 86,244 91,963 106,451 23 
R-9 8,352 
R-7 22,680 
R-3 42,500 


*For the period 1918 to 1924, 


Average of the percentages of increase in expenditures for 
salaries, 1914 to 1924 


Of the 23 schools for which comparative statements 
were available, 8 more than doubled their expenditures 
for salaries during the decade between 1914 and 1924. 
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A combined summary and comparison of the per cent 
of increase during the ten-year period preceding the 
survey, for the per capita cost, total expenditures, and 
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expenditures for salaries, are presented as follows: 


TABLE XII 


Per Cent of Increase, 1914-1924, In 


; Total Expenditures 
School Per Capita Cost Expenditures for Salaries 
R-1 38 95 120 
R-2 45 38 45 
R-3 
R-4 32 40 100 
R-5 66 152 101 
R-6 60 42 36 
R-7 35 
R-7 and 9 43 
R-8 138 306 206 
R-9 18 
R-10 37 37 49 
R-11 75 73 
R-12 29 45 74 
R-13 a4 16 68 
R-14 59 51 60 
R-15 69 71 59 
R-16 83** 129** 186** 
R-17 67 145 55 
R-18 51* 57* 65 
R-19 33 
R-20 43 59 84 
R-21 75 25 161 
R-22 46 6 23 
R-23 39 35 106 
R-24 73 38* 99 
R-25 55 46 37 
R-26 88 84 79 
R-27 
R-28 67 74 105 
Average 54 71 87 


*For the period 1914 to 1919. 
**For the period 1918 to 1924. 
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A further interesting comparison is afforded in the 
following summary of expenditures, in percentages, for 
the last fiseal year preceding the survey, for such items 
as trades teaching, food, upkeep of plant and buildings, 
salaries of teachers other than industrial, school equip- 
ment, and library. 

At the foot of each item is given the average which 
may serve as the standard expenditure in each case. 


TABLE XIII 
Per Cent of Total Expenses for 


Teachin Upkeep | Salaries | School 
School “a mae Food of of Equip- | Library 
Plant, ete}Teachers| ment 
R-1 5.9 17.5 4.8 40.6 4. 
R-2 9. 16. 10. 50. 3. SS 
R-3 20. 15, 10. 40. 5 
R-4 :. 17.4 17.2 29. 3.7 1. 
R-5 10.5 8.8 1.8 22.6 1.9 
R-6 4.3 14.6 3.6 20. 1.1 
R-7 19.1 13.4 21.6 4 
R-8 7 17.5 10. 15.8 26.8 | 6 
R-9 12.8 4.8 27.2 
R-10 4.4 15.9 48.2 30.1 1 
R-11 8.3 20. 6.1 24.7 i) 2 
R-12 25.7 1.8 22.1 
R-13 5. 12. 12. 31. 2 5. 
R-14 6 | 16. 1. 28. 1 
R-15 3.8 18.2 6.7 20.7 7 
R-16 10.7 15 47.8 24.5 1.3 4 
R-17 2.9 17. 5. 20. 
R-18 6. 25. 1, 28. 1 
R-19 5.5 11.3 16.9 3 
R-20 5.4 16.4 6.1 33.3 9 | 4 
R-21 1.5 11 3.3 20. 1 
R-22 7.9 21.4 13. 24. 6 
R-23 72 23 14, 30. + 1 
R-24 5.5 22 5.5 30. 3.5 3 
R-25 14, 7. 2. 21. 2 8 
R-26 5.6 17. 9.7 26.9 5 3 
R-27 17. 8. 
R-28 6.5 14.5 31.8 37. 7 3.3 
Average 16.5 11. 27.2 4 6 
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Finally, a more detailed analysis of the per capita cost 
is given for the last fiscal year preceding the survey 
(which was conducted during the school year 1924-1925) 
in the following table, at the foot of which are also 
appended the averages for the respective items. 


TABLE XIV 
Per Capita Cost for 
School Maintenance Repairs New Bldgs. Total 
R-1 $333 $ 20 $ 353 
R-2 528 
R-3 240 25 265 
R-4 579 31 $ 4 614 
R-5 722 346 1,094 2,162 
R-6 702 18 720 
R-7 750 116 866 
R-8 558 56 62 676 
R-9 612 31 643 
R-10 317 11 328 
R-11 549 20 569 
R-12 346 3 349 
R-13 932 51 9 992 
R-14 534 534 
R-15 452 30 482 
R-16 833 29 920 1,782 
R-17 378 53 131 562 
R-18 254 8 262 
R-19 373 373 
R-20 487 23 6 516 
R-21 287 12 95 394 
R-22 526 17 543 
R-23 490 70 560 
R-24 354 33 387 
R-25 535 13 548 
R-26 377 25 402 
R-27 621 86 707 
R-28 480 480 
Average $504 $ 47 $ 628 


A tabular comparison will also help to illustrate the 
extent to which the schools included in the survey have 
succeeded in the decade preceding the study in obtaining 
funds for new buildings, for remodeling and repair of 
old buildings, and in increasing their acreage. 
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TABLE XV 
Expenditures, 1914-1924, for 
Remodeling Increase 
School New Buildings and in 
Repairing Acreage 

R-1 $ 20,749 

R-2 $900,000 84, 
R-3 7,500 10,000 

R-4 26,617 

R-5 367,038 47,873 103. 
R-6 48,998 

R-7 185,000 147,502 

R-8 60,877 213,907 

R-9 

R-10 44,293 64.5 

R-11 102,248 43,260 

R-12 20,500 

R-13 34,697 64,642 

R-14 45,758 

R-15 70,000 10,000 

R-16 792,674 15,000 90. 
R-17 113,753 25,763 

R-18 34,464 

R-19 

R-20 3,308 37,354 ai) 

R-21 183,500 135,500 

R-22 40,177 46,081 

R-23 103,000 44,289 

R-24 37,000 78,000 

R-25 31,500 

R-26 49,232 

R-27 110,000 

R-28 
Average $184,552 $ 55,211 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


The members of the teaching foree, in 12 of the 29 
schools considered, are governed directly by the super- 
intendent. In 10 schools they are under the combined 
control of both the head of the school and the school 
principal, and in 7 other schools they are governed in- 
directly by an academic principal who in turn is answer- 
able to the superintendent. 

In the matter of government of pupils, 6 distinct plans 
seem to prevail in the schools examined. These, sum- 
marized, are as follows: 


— 
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1. Entirely in the discretion of the governing head, 
all rules and regulations being made directly by him. 
This is the practice in 9 schools. 

2. Teachers and officers assist the superintendent or 
principal in the management of pupils, a method followed 
in 11 schools. 

3. Pupil organizations and clubs share with the execu- 
tive and faculty the responsibility of school government. 
This system obtains in 3 schools. 

4. Two schools, in addition to the distribution of 
managing authority referred to in the last-named group 
of 3 schools, also employ the military system as an aid 
in the government of pupils. 

5. One school depends upon a system of rule by the 
superintendent, teachers and officers and military organi- 
zation. 

6. In 3 schools pupil government is attended to by the 
officers and members of the faculty as distinct from the 
executive office. 

There is also great difference of practice in the ad- 
ministration of business affairs (purchasing of supplies, 
ete.). All such matters in 11 schools are conducted 
directly through the executive office; in 5 schools they 
are in the hands of a clerk or business manager respon- 
sible to the head of the school, and in 9 schools both the 
superintendent and clerk or business officer together take 
care of business affairs. Two schools have this done by 
a disbursing officer independent of the principal or 
superintendent, and one other school has its business 
affairs administered by the superintendent, by an officer 
responsible to the latter and by a state director of finance 
and purchase through whom large purchases are made. 

The details of business management in the different 
schools are characterized by so varied a degree of minute- 
ness as to make classification difficult. The information 
on this matter obtained by the survey should, however, 
be instructive in that it reveals the extent to which formal 
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business routine may become so entangling that for the 
school head in some instances it detracts—not so say dis- 
tracts—-attention from what should be the main function 
of the school. 


The individual systems that are in force in the schools 
surveyed may be described as follows: 


R-1.—The board of trustees makes requisition on the 
state treasurer quarterly for the required amount of 
funds. The board then advances funds to the head of 
the school who in turn accounts quarterly, submitting 
vouchers for all expenditures. 


R-2.—A semi-publie school. All checks are signed by 
the head of the school and by the chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the governing board. A special system 
of accounting devised by a financial expert prevails. 


R-3.—The disbursing officer draws vouchers on two 
funds appropriated for the use of the school—for salaries 
and for maintenance. There are also a continuous inven- 
tory and an itemized commissary report, together with a 
monthly detailed classification of expenditures. 


R-4.—In this case the appropriations are made in lump 
sums for the ‘‘Schools for the Deaf and the Blind,’’ and 
although this plan has worked smoothly so far, the head 
of the school feels it is not an ideal arrangement. 


R-5.—The method and forms prescribed by the state 
board of examiners are employed for the business trans- 
actions of this school. 

R-6.—As regards pupils there is a daily accounting. 
Otherwise, a monthly accounting is made to the board 
of directors and a quarterly reckoning to the state. 


R-7.—The appropriations are made in a lump sum and 
are expended under the supervision of the board of 
directors. Expenditures, however, must be made in ac- 
cordance with the regulations of the general accounting 
office of the government. Supplies must be bought 
through the general supply committee of the government, 
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and all purchases of over $100 in amount must be sub- 
mitted for public bids. 

Quarterly allotments of government funds must be 
made at the beginning of the fiscal year and a separate 
reserve set-aside as well. Expenses must be accounted 
for on voucher forms approved by the government and 
submitted for examination and approval at the end of 
each quarter. 

Income and expenditures from all other sources are 
accounted for in practically the same way except that 
the examination of the private auditor of the institution 
and the board is the final action. 

R-8.—Purchases are made by the steward on order 
from the superintendent and other officers. Bills are 
approved by the superintendent and also by the finance 
committee of the managing board. Payments are made 
monthly by check. 

R-9.—Separate appropriation is made in one of the 
government bills to pay for pupils within its jurisdiction. 
These pupils are received under a contract made between 
the board of directors of the institution and the com- 
missioners of this jurisdiction. Such government funds 
and all tuition fees and other income from private sources 
are expended and accounted for as in R-7. All the 
business of the institution is handled by the corporation 
controlling R-7. 

R-10.—The state has a uniform system of bookkeeping 
which, according to the head of this school, is not at all 
satisfactory. The school sends a copy of each bill for a 
purchase made to the state auditor on the first day of 
every month. The latter official then sends funds to the 
school treasurer, and the superintendent draws against 
these funds to pay the bills. 

R-11.—The books are audited quarterly by a public 
accountant and examined by the representatives of the 
state board of charities and of the city department of 
publie welfare. 
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R-12.—A uniform system of accounting is in effect for 
all the state institutions established by the state auditer’s 
accounting department. 

R-13.-—All purchases are made by the steward on 
requisitions from the different departments of the school 
and all supplies are given out by the steward on requisi- 
tion. All invoices are checked against the steward’s 
requisition for daily purchases. Pupils’ clothing accounts 
are kept by matrons and supervisors and checked monthly 
in the main office. 

R-14.—-The board of directors, meeting monthly, author- 
izes all expenditures for each succeeding month and 
authorizes the payment of all bills that have been vouched 
for. The steward keeps the accounts and is held respon- 
sible for all authorized expenditures. All salaries and 
all bills are paid monthly. 

R-15.—All bills for supplies or labor are made in the 
form of vouchers sworn to by the firm or person voucher- 
ing. These go to the board of control to be allowed, then 
to the state treasurer for payment by warrant. 

R-16.—This school operates under a state purchase 
system. Application, by requisition, is made for what 
is needed under the various departments. The requisi- 
tions are forwarded to the state purchasing agent who 
buys the needed supplies. 

K-17.—The state auditor has all accounts of the school 
audited once a year. The steward is a bonded officer who 
is a bookkeeper and the accounting agent. 

R-18.—Vouchers in quadruplicate are certified by the 
superintendent, approved by the voucher clerk in the 
state department of welfare, approved by the department 
of finance, and sent to the office of the auditor of the 
state where a warrant is drawn on the state treasury. 
All accounts are checked against requisition and purchase 
order number. 

R-19.—No information obtained. 
R-20.—All bills are paid monthly by check, and items 
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are entered in a double-entry cash journal and classified. 
Monthly postings are made in a general ledger. Bills 
for maintenance of pupils are rendered quarterly to the 
state, and quarterly or annually to the counties. Bills for 
items chargeable to pupils are sent once a year to parents. 

R-21.—All invoices are paid monthly by the super- 
intendent from a revolving fund which is replenished at 
the end of the month. 

R-22.—The method of accounting followed is that re- 
quired by the comptroller of the city in which the school 
is located. 

R-23.—The accounting system employed here includes 
a cash journal, a quarterly financial statement, and a 
yearly financial statement. 

R-24.—A stock-book is kept showing a daily record of 
receipts and disbursements for groceries, dry goods, and 
hardware. Quantities of such stock are drawn from the 
store room by signed requisitions presented to the ac- 
countant by various employees. The value of goods on 
each requisition is figured and this amount is credited 
to a stock cash book and each invoice for goods received 
is debited to this same cash book. 

Besides the grocery, dry goods and hardware accounts 
there are 8 other accounts kept of invoices for purchased 
goods, and each invoice when audited by the accountant 
prior to its being sent to the state board of control is 
stamped accordingly. The accounting department of the 
board of control handles these invoices in a similar way, 
and at the close of the fiscal year the accounts of the 
school are checked with those kept by the board. 

R-25.—The business management of this school includes 
these separate steps: purchases on requisition and pur- 
chase order; voucher system in itemized form; regular 
checks in payment of all vouchers; accounts to balance 
with the state auditor. 

R-26.—All accounts are paid by check, covered by 
vouchered receipts. A monthly audit is carried out by 
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the executive committee of the board of directors. A 
detailed, itemized monthly report is rendered the state 
auditor, the state budget bureau and the governor. 
Periodic examination of all books is made by the state 
accountant. 

R-27.—\The accounting system followed by this scheol 
is the one installed by the state department of efficiency. 

R-28.—The accounts of this school are subject to the 
following scrutiny: audited by the superintendent 
monthly; by the executive committee of the board of 
trustees monthly; by a representative of the auditor 
general’s department quarterly ; by a committee appointed 
by the board of trustees at the end of each fiscal year. 


ADMISSION OF PUPILS 


Information concerning the age limit within which 
pupils are admitted was obtained from 18 residential 
schools. In one of these there is no legally prescribed 
limit, and in 2 other schools the only limitation is that 
children must be of ‘‘school age.’’ Twenty-one is the 
latest age at which pupils are accepted in 2 schools. 
The rules for the remaining schools may be summarized 
as follows: 

2 schools set 5 years as the earliest age of admission. 

1 school sets 6 years as the earliest age of admission. 

The period of acceptance lies between 5 and 20 years in 
1 school, between 5 and 21 in another; between 6 and 20 
in another; between 6 and 21 in 3 cases; between 7 and 
20 in one more; and between 7 and 21 in 3 others. 

It must be stated, however, that in some of these 
schools when exceptions to the set rule come up dis- 
cretionary power rests with the managing board. 

In addition to age limitations there are other general 
restrictions as to admission of pupils. In most cases only 
children whose hearing is so impaired that they cannot 
maintain normal progress in the ordinary publie schools 
and who ean profit by training in a special school for 
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the deaf are accepted. Feeble-minded children are as a 
rule specifically excluded. 

The length of school life permitted is not always 
rigidly set, as the information obtained from 18 institu- 
tions reveals. Two schools state specifically that 13 years 
is their allotted school term for a pupil, and one places 
it at 14. In the other 15 schools, the length of school 
life is indeterminate, final decision usually resting with 
the managing board. In 3 of this latter group of schools 
there is no legal limit whatever, a pupil being permitted 
time ‘‘till course is finished.’’ For the remainder there 
are aS many different terms of schooling permitted as 
there are number of schools, indicated as follows: 

(a) the matter is left to the board and superintendent ; 

(b) restricted only to those eligible, 7 to 21 years of 
age ; 

(ce) 14 years under certain conditions; 

(d) 7 years after the age of 12; 

(e) 12 or more years as authorized by the board; 

(f) 5 to 18 or 20, and longer if the pupil is a candidate 
for entrance to college; 

(g) 10 years, and in exceptional cases 12 or 13 years; 

(h) 12 to 15 years; 

(i) not fixed by law; 13 years permitted; 

(j) 12 years; in some eases 13; 

(k) 12 years, although this rule is not ironclad; 

(1) the length of school life agrees with that legally 
permitted for the schools of the state concerned. 

Of the 21 schools that gave answer, 15 declared they 
held no distinction as to race or color in the admission 
of pupils, and 6—mainly southern schools—admitted only 
white children, although separate provision is made for 
colored pupils either in a distinct department or in 
another special school elsewhere in the state. 

The existence of a deplorable condition with respect 
to the feeble-minded deaf is brought out very plainly by 
the information obtained from the questionnaires. Only 
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one school states clearly, and one other school implies, 
that such children find a place at the state school for 
feeble-minded. Two other schools reply in the affirmative 
to the question as to whether any provision is made for 
colored or feeble-minded deaf children in the admission 
of pupils. In theory, then, no definite method prevails 
to provide for those deaf children who mentally are 
below the normal in the remaining 25 schools included 
in the survey. 

There seems to be a marked tendency to place the 
authority to admit or to decline pupils with the head of 
the school, 15 answers being to that effect. In 6 other 
schools, also, the managing officer exercises this power 
but with the approval of the board or state directors of 
education, depending upon the system of central control. 
In 4 eases, this authority lies finally with the board of 
trustees. 

LEGAL STATUS 


That the education of the deaf is not formally a 
charitable undertaking is strongly stressed. For 21 of 
the 29 schools studied, the statement is made that by 
law they are not charitable institutions. Three other 
schools nominally do have this complexion, that is, they 
are subject to inspection by the state board of charities 
although otherwise under the supervision of the state 
board of education. One school declares it is legally a 
charitable institution only as it relates to indigent pupils. 
Four schools state outright that they are classed as 
eleemosynary institutions. 

Of the schools studied not one includes the word 
‘‘asylum’’ in the official name. Also, only 2 of the 29 
schools still retain the word ‘‘dumb’’ in their title, and 
3 others the term ‘‘deaf-mutes.’’ All this may seem a 
commonplace statement of fact to those now concerned 
with the education of the deaf, but a glance backward 
will reveal the trend. For the school year closing the 
past century, 25 years before the survey, 11 of the same 
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29 schools contained the word ‘‘dumb’’ in their official 
names, 6 the word ‘‘mute’’ or ‘‘mutes,’’ 1 was still an 
‘‘asylum,’’ and still another was a ‘‘school for defective 
youth.’’ 

For 16 schools there is no compulsory school law 
applying to deaf children. The other 13 institutions do 
operate under one form or another of compulsory attend- 
ance. Further, whereas for 13 schools public officials are 
compelled by law to notify the superintendent of children 
who ought to enter such schools, no such requirement is 
in force for the remaining 16 schools studied. 

For only 3 of the 29 schools is the report made that 
the method of instruction is fixed by law, the oral method 
in each of these cases being the method prescribed. 

Five schools may not receive pay pupils. The 24 other 
schools may do so, although 7 of them apply this rule 
only to children from other states. 


THE TEACHING CORPS 


Academic Teachers.—In 5 schools—each a large one— 
the general qualification demanded of applicants for posi- 
tions on the teaching force is at least a high school educa- 
tion. To this demand there is also added as a minimum 
requirement, in 17 other schools, a period of special train- 
ing or experience, usually of one year’s duration, although 
2 of these schools set the latter qualification only for 
their oral teachers, and another makes the same require- 
ment only for teachers of its primary department, 
teachers in the upper grades being compelled to show at 
least a normal school diploma. Four schools specify 
normal training at least for their teachers, and a high 
school education with 2 years of normal or college work 
is the requirement in one school, while still another de- 
mands that its teachers be graduates of a normal school 
and have special training for teaching the deaf. 

It was hoped the study would make clear the extent 
of educational preparation possessed by teachers in the 
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academic departments of schools for the deaf, and for 
this reason the schools were asked to indicate the propor- 
tion of their teaching corps (exclusive of the industrial 
departments) that consisted, in turn, of high school grad- 
uates, normal school graduates, and college graduates. 
However, the answers in some eases show a slight misun- 
derstanding of the scope intended by the respective per- 
centages. Thus, in some instances, the percentage of high 
school graduates given is exclusive of the percentage of 
those who were normal school as well as high school grad- 
uates, whereas, in other cases the corresponding percent- 
age seems to include all high school graduates even though 
some of them were also graduates of a higher school. With 
this reservation, the table just given (p. 123) is a summary 
of the situation as determined by the survey. The right 
hand half of the table also presents a summary of the 
proportions, among the academic teachers of the respec- 
tive schools, of men and women, and of hearing and deaf 
teachers. The averages given at the foot of the table, it 
should be understood, represent in each case the average 
of the percentages listed for the various schools in the 
respective columns. This method of compiling the aver- 
ages has been followed in the tables appearing also else- 
where in this chapter. 


Industrial Teachers—The range of qualification de- 
manded of teachers of industries, not including teachers 
of physical culture, varies somewhat in the schools 
studied. In 9 schools, such instructors must possess a 
thorough knowledge of the trades they teach and the 
ability to impart to the pupils such instruction as is 
necessary. Some of these replies also add personality or 
character as a requisite. In 9 other schools, the qualifica- 
tion includes merely proficiency in the industries the 
instructors are employed to teach. Four schools set a 
high school education in addition to special training or 
experience as a standard of aceeptance, and 3 others 
demand of candidates a fair command of English with 
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a thorough knowledge of the respective trades. Two 

schools fix no special standard other than general fitness. 
ia The composition of the various corps of teachers in the 
: trades departments of the schools included in the survey 
: is disclosed by the following tabular percentage arrange- 


ment. 
TABLE XVII 
Percentage of Industrial Teachers Who Are 
School 
Men Women Hearing Deaf 
R-1 19 81 81 19 
R-2 67 33 33 67 
R-3 50 50 50 50 
R-4 80 20 60 40 
R-5 73 27 91 9 
: R-6 50 50 
R-7 
R-8 64 36 64 36 
R-9 10¢ 67 33 
R-10 50 50 50 50 
R-11 50 50 83 17 
R-12 67 33 17 83 
R-13 60 40 50 50 
. R-14 53 47 53 47 
R-15 57 43 57 43 
R-16 67 33 50 50 
R-17 73 27 73 27 
R-18 46 54 70 30 
R-19 50 50 50 50 
R-20 50 50 67 33 
R-21 60 40 40 60 
R-22 43 57 79 21 
R-23 
R-24 46 54 77 23 
R-25 82 18 86 14 
R-26 70 30 20 80 
N-27 60 40 40 60 
R-28 57 43 57 43 
Average 60 40 58 42 


The table just constructed affords an interesting com- 
parison with the corresponding table previously given for 
the academic teachers. This comparison is most effectively 
presented in the following summary of the different 
averages : 
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Percentage of 


Men Women | Hearing| Deaf 
Among Academic Teachers 16 84 84 16 
Among Industrial Teachers 60 40 58 42 


This shows a preponderance of men teachers, and a 
greater reliance upon deaf teachers, in the trades depart- 
ments. 

SALARIES 


Kighteen of the schools visited furnished information 
as to the allowance granted teachers for board, room and 
laundry. The scale ranged from $22 to $50 a month, 
as follows: 
school allows $22 
schools allow $25 
school allows $28 


school allows $30 
schools allow $35 


school allows $39 
school allows $40 
schools allow $44 
schools allow $50 


The average monthly allowance, based upon the above 
returns, would be $38. 


The above data may be summarized in this wise: 
$20 to $30—the allowance per month in 5 schools; 


$31 to $40—the allowance per month in 6 schools; 
$41 to $50—the allowance per month in 7 schools. 

Only 12 of the 29 schools studied maintain a schedule 
of regular increases in salary for their teachers until 
the maximum is reached. Further, only 7 of these schools 
set a definite period in which one may reach the maximum 
salary, this period ranging between 3 and 10 years. In 
3 other schools this provision is more or less elastic, it 
being ‘‘no fixed time; about 10 years,’’ ‘‘4 and sometimes 
5 years,’’ and ‘‘from 6 to 8 years, depending on prepara- 
tion.’’ Also, for only 10 of the 29 schools are the benefits 
of a pension plan available to the members of the teaching 
corps. 

There is practically general agreement that within each 
school teachers are on the same plane socially. In a very 
few schools—3, the statement is qualified to this extent, 
that such a condition holds theoretically or officially; one 
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other school admits that the social equality of its teachers, 
although theoretically true, does not exist in practice. 

Salaries of Superintendents and Principals.—Detailed 
information pertaining to the salary scales in force for 
superintendents, principals, and head teachers was ob- 
tained in the reports of the survey. 

The remuneration of superintendent or managing 
officer, where maintenance is furnished and where the 
duties of the office are distributed over the full year, was 
as follows: 


Salary Number of schools 

1 
2 
3 
1 


The average salary of the superintendent, derived from 
the figures in the above 21 schools, is $3,324, with 
maintenance, for 12 months of service. 

Executives who are in charge for a stated number of 
months, and who are granted maintenance, receive the 
following compensation: in one school, $1,000 for 10 
months; in another, $4,500 for 10 months. 

A few of the 29 schools studied do not furnish main- 
tenance with the salary of the executive officer. In one 
of these, the superintendent is on duty throughout the 
year and receives $3,700; in another he receives $3,300 
for the same period, paying back per capita board for 
himself and his family. In one other school, the super- 
intendent obtains $2,600 for a nine-months pei‘od of 
service, without maintenance. 

In one school, the superintendent is furnished partial 
maintenance, that is, he receives ‘‘supplies’’; in this case 
the salary is $2,500 for the entire year. 
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The salary scale for principals or head supervising 
teachers in the schools surveyed that employ such officials, 
and for whom information was obtained, is indicated in 
the following summary. As the terms of duty vary be- 
tween 814 and 12 months, it was thought desirable to 
give the figures on a monthly basis, thereby permitting 
comparison. 


A. With maintenance: 

receive between $100 and $150 per month; 
receive between $150 and $200 per month; 
receive between $200 and $250 per month; 
receive between $250 and $300 per month. 


wow 


B. With partial maintenance: 


1 receives $125 per month; 
1 receives $183 per month. 


C. Without maintenance: 


receives $189 per month; 
receives $200 per month; 
receives $211 per month; 
receive $310 per month; 
receives $333 per month. 


Salaries of Teachers——The great differences exhibited 
in the various scales of salaries of teachers prevailing in 
the schools surveyed show a decided lack of a basie pay 
schedule, one of the major deterrents to the promoting 
of a standardization that seeks to solve one of the most 
pressing problems confronting educators of the deaf— 
the teacher problem. No further comment is necessary; 
the figures speak for themselves. 
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A. Academic Teachers. 


I. With maintenance: 


School 


Minimum 
Men Women 
$ 500 $ 400 
1,200 

630 630 

630 
1,600 750 
1,000 900 
765 
1,500 500 

810 720 
1,200 
1,000 600 

300 
1,000 750 


II. With partial maintenance 


1,350 
630 


1,000 
450 


III. Without maintenance: 


1,400 
1,500 
1,300 
1,600 
1,500 
1,500 
1,650 
2,000 
1,620 
1,440 


1,500 


1,150 
1,000 
1,300 
1,400 
2,500 


1,305 
1,050 
1,080 
850 
990 
1,600 
765 


1,000 
900 


1,000 


Maximum 
Men Women 
$ 800 $ 900 
1,200 
945 
1,950 
1,350 1,000 
945 
1,500 1,050 
945 
1,600 
1,200 1,000 
1,000 
1,200 
1,100 
3,300 
2,150 1,650 
675 720 
2,000 1,500 
1,800 1,500 
2,400 2,400 
1,800 
1,400 2,000 
2,700 
1,575 
1,850 1,350 
2,000 1,620 
2,300 1,600 
1,170 
2,200 2,200 
2,000 1,620 
1,125 
1,800 
1,530 1,485 
1,500 


2,200 


1,600 
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Months of 
Teaching 


| = 
8 
9 
9 
9 
1 10 
2 8% 
9% 
7 9 
9 9 
R-20 10 
R-21 9 
R-23 10 
R-26 9 
R-27 
R-7 
R-25 
R-1 9 
R-2 9 
R-4 9% 
R-5 9 
R-6 
R-7 9 
| R-9 9 
| R-10 9 
R-13 
R-14 10 
R-15 9% 
R-16 10 
R-18 9 
&:! R-19 9 
R-20 10 
R24 9 
R-27 
R-28 | | | 10 
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I. With maintenance: 


B. Teachers of Industries 
(including domestic art and science, drawing, 


School Minimum 
Men Women 

R-1 $ 495 

R-3 $ 750 600 

R-6 420 

R-8 600 

R-12 630 

R-15 850 450 

R-19 810 

R-21 300 

R-23 840 600 

R-26 400 

R-27 

R-28 700 
II. With partial maintenance: 

R-13 1,332 810 

R-25 1,000 1,000 

R-29 630 450 
III. Without maintenance: 

R-1 1,125 

R-2 1,500 1,000 

R-4 1,300 1,300 

R-5 1,350 1,000 

R-6 1,200 

R-8 1,200 

R-9 1,920 

R-10 1,080 650 

R-11 1,700 1,100 

R-14 1,000 400 

R-15 1,100 

R-16 1,900 1,400 

R-17 1,500 600 

R-18 1,000 720 

R-19 1,350 

R-20 1,380 1,000 

R-21 450 

R-24 1,215 900 

R-28 1,300 
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Maximum 
Men Women 
$1,000 $ 800 
660 
750 
750 
1,200 
675 
600 
1,500 800 
800 : 
1,000 1,000 
1,800 1,500 
1,550 1,500 
900 675 
1,800 
1,650 1,500 
2,400 2,400 
1,900 1,400 
2,200 
1,980 
2,880 
1,140 1,050 
2,100 1,920 
1,500 1,600 
2,300 1,900 
1,500 700 
2,400 1,440 
1,560 1,500 
900 
1,215 1,215 
2,400 1,225 


ete.) 


Morths of 
Teaching 
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8% 
10 
9 
9 
10 
9 
10 
9 
9 
9 
9% 
9 
9 
9 
10 
10 
10 
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9 
9% 
9 
10 
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I. With maintenance: 
School Minimum 
Men Women 
R-1 $1,400 $1,400 
R-7 630 630 
R-8 
R-11 1,600 750 
R-12 1,000 1,000 
R-15 765 
R-17 900 700 
R-20 1,380 600 
R-21 600 
R-23 840 350 
R-26 400 700 
R-27 
: II. With partial maintenance: 
R-29 1,350 1,000 


R-2 1,500 
R-3 500 
R-4 1,300 
R-6 1,800 
R-9 

R-10 1,350 
R-13 2,000 
R-14 

R-15 

R-16 1,900 
R-18 1,620 
R-24 1,440 
R-27 


month of service. 


C. Deaf Teachers. 


III, Without maintenance: 


1,000 

400 
1,300 
1,000 


1,050 
1,080 


990 
1,400 

765 
1,215 


Maximum 
Men Women 
$2,000 
$1,125 
1,200 
1,950 
1,350 1,000 
945 
900 700 
1,560 800 
900 
840 500 
800 1,200 
1,100 
2,400 
2,150 1,650 
1,800 1,500 
1,000 800 
2,400 2,400 
2,600 2,000 
2,880 
1,850 1,350 
2,000 1,080 
2,200 1,660 
1,170 
2,300 1,600 
2,000 1,620 
1,530 1,260 
1,500 
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Teaching 


The information contained in the foregoing tables may 
be condensed in the following manner, the salaries being 
reduced to the common factor of compensation for each 
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A. With maintenance: 


Average Minimum Average Maximum 


Men Women Men Women 
Academic Teachers $114 $ 70 $144 $120 
Industrial Teachers 79 56 114 81 
Deaf Teachers 105 84 131 112 
Highest Minimum Highest Maximum 
Men Women Men Women 
Academic Teachers 167 106 167 195 
Industrial Teachers 94 75 150 100 
Deaf Teachers 160 156 222 195 
Lowest Minimum Lowest Maximum 
Men Women Men Women 
Academic Teachers 63 30 100 99 
Industrial Teachers 44 33 88 67 
Deaf Teachers 44 35 84 50 


B. Without maintenance: 


Average Minimum Average Maximum 


Men Women Men Women 
Academic Teachers 165 118 207 186 
Industrial Teachers 141 98 193 159 
Deaf Teachers 149 109 216 159 
Highest Minimum Highest Maximum 
Men Women Men Women 
Academic Teachers 200 160 253 300 
Industrial Teachers 213 140 320 253 
Deaf Teachers 190 140 320 253 
Lowest Minimum Lowest Maximum 
Men Women Men Women 
Academic Teachers 137 85 125 123 
Industrial Teachers 50 40 100 78 
Deaf Teachers 63 50 125 100 


In 12 of the schools studied there seems to be no distince- 
tion between hearing and deaf teachers so far as salary 
is concerned; in each of these schools the same scale 
applies. In one of these schools, also, this equality ex- 
tends to all teachers, in the industrial department and 
otherwise. 

In 7 schools, the standard of pay for deaf teachers 
does not equal that for hearing teachers, although in two 
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of these cases the maximum for deaf women teachers is 
the same as that for all women teachers on the same staff; 
in another, the minimum for deaf women teachers is not 
so low as that for hearing women teachers although the 
maximum is not so high; and in one other case the only 
difference is a lower minimum for male deaf teachers 
than for male hearing teachers. 


In 4 schools, deaf men teachers obtain the same salary 
as hearing men teachers, and in one of these cases deaf 
women on the staff show a higher minimum than the 
hearing women. In the other 3 of this same group of 
schools, deaf women teachers do not fare so well as the 
hearing women teachers in maximum pay. 


In 3 schools deaf men are the highest paid members of 
the teaching corps. 


Nine schools indicate a higher salary scale for instruc- 
tors in the industrial departments than for those in the 
academic, and one other school reports the same pay 
schedule for its industrial men teachers as for other men 
teachers. 


MATRONS AND SUPERVISORS 


Since a good portion of institution life deals with 
custodial care, it was thought desirable in the course of 
the survey to obtain information concerning matrons and 
supervisors, the qualifications demanded of such officers, 
and the salaries given them. 


In a great majority of the residential schools visited— 
22 out of 29—the requisite qualification for matron covers 
a varied range, all, however, suggesting in essence that 
she must possess character, an understanding of how to 
deal with children, and a specialized knowledge of house- 
hold economy, including dietetics. Three schools state 
frankly that they require no specific qualifications, obtain- 
ing for this position the best material they can secure. 
In one school studied, the superintendent’s wife officially 
takes on the duties of the matron, and in one other school 
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the position is filled only after a civil service examination 
of applicants. 

In the 26 schools making a report the maximum salary , ; 
received by matrons varies between $420 and $1,400, the 
minimum between $300 and $1,400. In a number of cases, 
there is no distinction in scale, the minimum and maxi- 
mum being alike. The average maximum salary is $883; 
the average minimum is $789. 

In tabular form the scale is as follows: 


Minimum salary for matrons Maximum salary for matrons 


Number of Number of 
Salary Schools Salary Schools 

$ 200 - $ 400 2 $ 400 - $ 600 6 

401 - 600 6 601 - 800 8 

601 - 800 6 801 - 1,000 2 

801 - 1,000 5 1,001 - 1,200 6 
1,001 - 1,200 6 1,201 - 1,400 4 
1,201 - 1,400 1 


The comparative importance of qualities demanded in 
supervisors in the schools giving information on this 
matter may be expressed in the following arrangement, 
the trait stressed most often being listed first, that con- 
sidered next in importance following, and so on. 


Fair education 

Ability to control children 
Love for children 
Character 

Culture 
Knowledge of duties 
General fitness 
Experience 
Personality 
Cooperation 
Adaptability 


The minimum salary, (with maintenance) for super- ; 
visors in the 21 schools making a report varies from $250 
to $720, the average being $433. The maximum ranges 
from $300 to $1,000, the average being $604. 
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Summarized, the salary scale that prevails for super- 
visors in the same group of schools is as follows: 


Minimum Maximum 
Number of Number of 
Salary Schools Salary Schools 

$ 200 - $ 300 4 $ 300 - $ 400 3 
301 - 400 + 401 - 500 5 
401 - 500 9 501 - 600 5 
501 - 600 3 601 - 700 3 
601 - 700 0 701 - 800 2 
701 - 800 1 801 - 900 2 
901 - 1,000 1 


Social equality seems to prevail in the great majority 
of the schools surveyed, matrons and supervisors having 
the same standing in this respect as the teachers, regard- 
less of salary differences. Such a condition prevails in 
22 of the 28 schools making reply. In 2 other schools, 
the matrons are on the same basis socially within the 
school as the teachers, but the position of the supervisors 
is largely determined by their own personality. For one 
school the answer is that ‘‘officially’’ all the above officers 
are socially on the same basis. Another school declares 
‘‘not entirely,’’ although there is considerable ‘‘over- 
lapping.’’ One school reported frankly in the negative. 
In still another instance, this question cannot be deter- 
mined as the teachers do not board in. 


(To BE CONTINUED) 


SPEECH WORK WITH THE DEAF CHILD* 


Every human being is born speechless but equipped 
with the means of speech. Mechanical speech is produced 
by the prompt cooperation of the apparatus of speech 
and the apparatus of sound. Like the hands, the mech- 
anism of speech is usually perfect, lacking only exercise 
to prove its power and possibilities for cultivation. We 


* A paper read at the Conference of Catholic Teachers of the 
Deaf as part of the National Catholic Educational Association 
which met in Pittsburgh, Pa., June 30 to July 3, 1925. 
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must never forget that an ardent desire to speak wells up 
in every human being, yet speech never comes naturally 
to anyone. Speech is a social habit. It is a cultivated 
ability that each child acquires more or less perfectly. 
The child gradually learns to speak and unconsciously 
develops the power of using language. 


In childhood, every instinct is in a receptive mood; al- 
though deprived of hearing, a child possessed of mental 
efficiency is hungry to learn the HOW and the WHY and 
the WHEREFORE. He is thirsting to be taught about 
the myriads of things that he perceives on every hand. 
He is as eager to drink in knowledge as he is to partake 
of bodily nourishment. His early years are a golden, 
plastic period when his powers of observation are naturally 
sharpened to a degree never experienced by his hearing 
brothers or sisters—a period of priceless value that 
rapidly wanes, never to return. They are explorative 
years full of interesting possibilities, rich in resources, 
and provided with natural capabilities for self-develop- 
ment, but this self-development must be aided by wise 
guidance, not thwarted and blunted by ill-directed inter- 
ference. 


Of all methods used at various times to cultivate the 
power of speech, the one method proved to lay the best 
foundation for the teaching of speech to deaf children is 
the ELEMENT METHOD, based on the vowel and con- 
sonant charts as arranged for use at Clarke School, North- 
ampton, Mass. In examining the consonant chart, we note 
that the left-hand line is occupied by the English breath 
consonants; the second line by the voiced forms of the 
same sounds; the third line by the nasal sounds. The 
horizontal arrangement classifies these sounds according 
to formation. In the vowel chart the upper line contains 
the scale of back round vowels (those modified chiefly by 
the back of the tongue and the rounded aperture of the 
lips.) The second line contains the scale of front vowels 
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(those modified chiefly by the front of the tongue). The 
lowest line contains all the diphthongal sounds. 

Dr. Caroline A. Yale, principal emeritus of Clarke 
School, one of the foremost in the instruction of the deaf 
by speech and speech-reading, gives as important points of 
guidance to teachers of speech, these very valuable little 
rules: 

1. The elements should at first be given slowly, one 
following the other without a break. Gradually they 
should be spoken more rapidly until they are given with 
the rapidity of ordinary speech. 

2. Stress should always be on the vowel. 

3. The great law of combination is that the positions 
do not follow but overlap one another, the position of the 
one being taken before the preceding one has been relin- 
quished. 

4. An accurate position should be secured for each 
element, not merely what seems an accurate sound, lest it 
prove defective in combination. 

5. l, m, n, r, and w after a non-vocal consonant are 
themselves non-voecal. This last rule is very often disre- 
garded by teachers of speech and as a result we hear 


slate pronounced as su late 
snow pronounced as su now 
true pronounced as tu rue 
small pronounced as su mall 


During the first year the vowel and consonant charts 
are gradually built up, the secondary spellings taking 
their places when words are met in which they occur. 
The dissection of diphthongs is always interesting to 
pupils and greatly enjoyed. After the first one has been 
analyzed, busy minds soon solve the formation of the 
others. 

Each year, always, we deal with different degrees of 
intellect and advancement, and so our work must con- 
tinue to bear upon the elements and combinations. A 
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successful teacher of speech once remarked, ‘‘A pupil 
will have intelligible speech if he has clear, distinct vow- 
els. He will have intelligible speech if he has clear, dis- 
tinct consonants. He will have still better speech if he 
has smooth combinations.’’ If a pupil has clear, dis- 
tinct vowels and consonants, and smooth combinations, 
he will undoubtedly have a splendid foundation for all 
speech work in the future. BUT we must remember that 
although the foundation for accurate and fluent speech 
is well laid, still without continued work of the same 
sort on elements and combinations, that pupil will lose 
a foothold. 


Almost from the beginning, the child is learning the 
names of objects, and action words taught first in the 
past and then in the future, for when he puts into use F 
his vocabulary, he speaks in terms of What he did and 
What he is going to do, and What his friends did and : 
What they are going to do. As soon as the child has j 
learned to use his vocabulary, no matter how limited it 
may be, the battle is won and he has acquired the 
SPEECH HABIT which is the decisive factor in the 
progression of the ORAL WORK. Daily experience will 
bring to his knowledge new words, many and varied— 
his thoughts and wants in school, in the playroom, on 
the playground, in the dining room, in the dormitory,— 
everywhere. 

With the advance of language work, the field for ap- 
plied articulation becomes greater and greater. With the 
teaching of religion, the child meets new words and ex- 
pressions, as: 


Who is God? 
Who is Jesus Christ? 
Why did God make you? ete. 


Likewise the different school subjects under the termin- 
ology of geography, history, arithmetic—all new and 
carrying with them more complex language forms—pre- 
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sent to the child words and phrases peculiar to each les- 
son, as: 

What are made in Pittsburgh? 

What town is east of Pittsburgh? 

What interesting places have we in our big city? 

Who were the first people who lived in North America? 

How did they live? 

What kind of food did they eat? 

What did Columbus believe about the shape of the 
earth? 

How many threes are there in seventeen? 


If a boy goes to sleep at nine o’clock and sleeps for 
nine hours, what time did he get up the next morning? 
ete. Hence an enlarged vocabulary becomes more nec- 
essary than heretofore. 


The child, aiming to express new ideas in new lan- 
guage forms, must bear in mind 


1. The idea that he wished to convey; 
2. The language necessary to express it; 
3. Correct speech. 


It is not to be wondered at that with the onrush and 
acquisition of language forms, speech tends unconsciously 
to be slighted. Consequently speech must be kept in mind 
until ACCURATE AND INTELLIGIBLE SPEECH 
becomes habit or second nature to the child. 


Speech is made or marred in grades one and two. 
In the case where the foundation for speech has been 
well laid, the teachers guiding the pupil later on will 
continue along the same plan of procedure making cor- 
rections always when the occasion arises, accepting only 
the best the child is able to give. But if the fundamental 
work has been wrongly developed or carelessly taught, 
if mistaken methods have been used in laying the founda- 
tion, then we teachers of speech all know what UNDOING 
work means to both the teacher and the pupil, for the 
task of presenting the elements for the first time cannot 
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be compared with the difficulty met in trying to correct 
inaccurate positions in combinations. This is the most 
difficult feature of our work. Dr. Yale’s advice is to do 
a little at a time and do it well. Very often we get poor 
speech from pupils because we accept poor speech. If 
a child knew that only accurate speech is to be accepted, 
he would aim to do his part, knowing that if he fails he 
has help at hand. If our knowledge of the position and 
action of the speech organs has so well trained our hear- 
ing as to enable us to know just Where and Why a sound 
is defective, then we can correct the error and an im- 
mense amount of time will be saved. It requires a great 
deal of time and patience but faithful work is sure to 
bring its reward. 


Diagrams of right and wrong positions are useful in 
correcting faulty sounds. The seven drill charts planned 
by Clarke School, also lists of words selected by the 
teacher, are valuable for articulation and proper pronun- 
ciation. Common expressions, dialogues, nursery rhymes, 
short poems, short stories, etc., may be used advanta- 
geously for emphasis and inflection. 


Throughout all drill work, the aim is to acquire ease 
and accuracy, and to teach pupils to speak intelligibly and 
with as little exaggeration as possible. The secret of 
fluent speech lies in the ability to overlap sounds and 
good overlapping necessitates flexibility of the organs of 
speech, hence the need of regular exercises to limber the 
jaws and tongue. 


Speech work in our school is taught by the Element 
Method. The elements are given by imitation, by dia- 
grams, and by manipulation. Our daily program of 
studies begins with the articulation period covering forty- 
five minutes. The speech class is divided into three sec- 
tions : 

1. The children who are partially deaf, or who have 
remnants of hearing sufficient to be made use of for the 
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purpose of education, are given a course of acoustic ex- 
ercises to strengthen and improve their existing or ac- 
tual residuum of hearing in order to develop attention, 
memory, imagination, and auditory appreciation of lan- 
guage. 

2. The children who have lost their hearing after the 
acquisition of language are given a course in speech 
reading following the Muller-Walle System as taught by 
Miss Martha Bruhn of Boston. 


3. The remaining children of the school are given spe- 
cial drill work for the correction of elements and speech 
forms. 


Speech given attention only during the scheduled ar- 
ticulation period will never establish the SPEECH 
HABIT. The child must be kept in an atmosphere of 
speech. At a meeting of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf at Staunton, Va., in 1914, it was 
made very clear that ‘‘if pupils were surrounded by 
those who favor and practice speech to the exclusion of 
the silent method, high efficiency in the use of speech 
would be common. It is agreed, other things being equal, 
that an exclusive speech atmosphere is best adapted to the 
highest mastery of speech and speech reading by deaf 
students, whereas the real cause of retrogression is that 
pupils are surrounded by an atmosphere of silence and 
where silent methods are used speech and speech reading 
are at a minimum.”’ 


We are educating our pupils to live among hearing 
people. To do this, we aim to equip them with an effi- 
cient knowledge of speech reading and with the ability to 
use accurate and fluent speech, and in this way, make 
them as nearly as possible like their hearing brothers and 
sisters. 


SISTER M. EMMANUEL, 
Sister of Charity, De Paul Institute, 
Brookline, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES THAT MUST 
UNDERLIE THE SUCCESSFUL EDUCATION 
OF THE DEAF* 


The results that it is desired to obtain in Japan by 
the education of the deaf are exactly the same results 
that are desired in all other parts of the world. 


These results are to have the educated deaf person 
differ as little as possible from the educated hearing 
person, and to make educated deaf men and women able, 
and willing, to perform the social, political and indus- 
trial duties that are performed by hearing citizens of the 
same class. 


In order to obtain these results, the same fundamental 
principles must be followed in Japan that must be fol- 
lowed in every other country. 


Nearly forty years of active teaching of the deaf, and 
unusual opportunities for observing the results of such 
teaching in all parts of the world, should enable me to 
decide what those underlying principles are. 

I have visited and studied very many schools for the 
deaf in the United States, Canada, Chile, Argentine, 
Uruguay, Brazil, England, France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Germany, the Philippine Islands, Ceylon, India, Burma 
and Japan. From my observations of the attainments 
of the pupils in these schools all over the world I am 
able to recognize certain procedures that produce the 
most satisfactory results under the most widely differing 
conditions. 


First of all, to put it broadly, the less that the edu- 
cational environment, the life of the pupil during the 
educational period, and the educational procedure differ 
from the normal home environment, home life, and 
regular educational procedure in ordinary schools, the 


*Reprinted, with permission, from The Oral Education of the 
Deaf, a magazine published in Omi, Hachiman, Japan, by Y. Nishi- 
kawa. 
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less will the educated deaf differ from educated hear- 
ing persons. 

In every detail of environment, life and teaching, 
there should be a close study of normal environment, 
normal life and normal teaching, and everything pro- 
vided for the deaf should reproduce these as closely as 
the special requirements of the deaf will permit. 

It is not a normal home life to mass large numbers of 
boys, or girls, in a great central building, sleeping in vast 
dormitories, eating in huge dining rooms from bare 
tables while seated on backless benches, using the coarsest 
tools and having the coarsest food. Nor is it normal 
life to be herded to their meals, their sleeping rooms and 
their classes like droves of animals under an ignorant 
driver. This is the INSTITUTIONAL environment that 
is the first great, unnatural condition that lays the 
foundation for abnormal results. 

To this abnormal living environment there are usually 
added very abnormal teaching methods and wholly ab- 
normal methods of communication, methods that differ 
entirely from those employed with hearing pupils. 

What wonder is it that the deaf come out of the 
schools a segregated, strange and peculiar people, un- 
adapted to the environment of ordinary life? 

If, from the time when these boys and girls entered 
the schools, they had lived in small groups of similar 
age and attainments; sleeping in groups of six or eight, 
under something resembling home conditions; eating in 
groups of twelve to fourteen with their teachers and 
attendants at the same table and sharing the same food; 
playing the same games in their recreation hours as 
their hearing brothers and sisters; taught in classes of 
eight to ten by educated persons and by methods similar 
to those used with the hearing; learning the same trades 
and occupations that others earn their living by pur- 
suing; then, when the educational period was finished, 
they would have gone out into the world much more 
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nearly like the others with whom they must spend their 
lives than they do when they have spent eight or ten 
years under the herding conditions of the ordinary IN- 
STITUTION, and have been instructed by unnatural 
silent methods. 

I am stating a fact, proved by the widest observation, 
not a theory or personal opinion, when I say that it is 
possible to give any deaf child as much command of 
language, as much general education and miscellaneous 
information, and as good a trade training by educational 
methods that do not employ the gestural sign language, 
or finger spelling, but do employ speech and writing, 
as it is where the sign language and finger spelling are 
used in the schools. 

I have seen this clearly proved in Japan, in Burma, in 
India, in Europe, in South America and in North 
America. It is no longer an academic question open 
to argument. It is a fact. If such results are not ob- 
tained, it is because of inefficient, shirking application of 
the underlying principles. The blame must rest with the 
school, not with the educational principle. 

I am personally acquainted with individuals in all 
parts of the world who have been born totally deaf, 
but who, by reason of good teaching, now live their lives 
successfully among hearing people, entering into the same 
social, political and business activities as their hearing 
neighbors. These pupils who are totally deaf from birth 
form the most difficult problem. When there remains 
even a little power of hearing, it is much easier to se- 
eure the finest results, as it is also in cases where deaf- 
ness has occurred after speech and language have been 
acquired. 

It is certainly true that it requires teachers of a 
higher standard of intelligence, more personal devotion 
and more persistent and indefatigable effort on the part 
of everyone in the school to conduct the education of the 
deaf by speech and writing only, without the sign lan- 
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guage, or finger spelling, but the results that can be ob- 
tained, when the procedure is honestly and efficiently 
followed, are well worth the added effort, and any in- 
creased cost that may be involved. 

Japan has been the marvel of the world in her rapid 
attainment of the most advanced results in almost every 
phase of activity. In the education of the deaf she has 
not been abreast of the front of progress, but she can 
quickly bring herself up to that point if she cares to 
do so. I have faith to believe that she will. 

To do this she must reorganize her schools for the 
deaf on a group basis; adopt normal methods of instruc- 
tion, abandoning the sign language; give her boys and 
girls more association with their teachers out of class 
hours, at table, in the playground and in the dormitories, 
and arrange a closer connection between the language 
required in trade teaching and the work of the class- 
rooms. She must raise the standard of culture of the 
teachers, and also of those who have charge of the pupils 
out of classroom hours. She must raise not only the 
standard of culture and education of all that come in 
contact with the pupils, but also the standard of devotion. 

In the last analysis, the failure or success of a school 
for the deaf depends upon the personality of the teachers 
and assistants, rather than upon the extent of their edu- 
eation and culture. Both teachers and other members of 
the staff must be selected with the greatest care, and 
must be inspired by real love for the boys and girls en- 
trusted to their care and a true devotion to their wel- 
fare. Adequate salaries and pleasant living and work- 
ing conditions should be provided for the entire staff in 
order that desirable persons may be attracted to the 
work. 

There must, probably, always be residential schools 
for the deaf, but, if they are organized as I urge, on 
the group and cottage plan, their principal weakness will 
be overcome. In the cities it is possible to have, and 
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there should be created, well organized and carefully 
graded day-schools which do not require the interruption 
of normal home life and permit daily association with 
the ordinary community activities. 

The fundamentals that must underlie the successful 
training of the deaf are, therefore, the closest possible 
approximation to normal home environment and home 
life; the closest possible approximation to normal meth- 
ods of instruction and communication, and the most 
painstaking attention to the personality of the entire 
staff that comes in contact with the boys and girls. 


JOHN D. WRIGHT, 


Principal of the Wright Oral School, 
New York City. 


RANDOM REFLECTIONS OF A GRANDMOTHER 


If you had begun to teach the deaf away back in the 
closing years of the last century, as I did, and if in the 
second decade of the new century one of those chubby, 
smudgy faced youngsters whom in those former years 
you had cuddled in your lap and familiarly prodded in 
the solar plexus and striven in divers ways to induce a 
good clear ‘‘ah’’ and a not too cyclonic ‘‘p,’’ should 
now come to you, a fine looking, well groomed upstand- 
ing young man and place in your arms his own daughter 
saying he had given her your name, wouldn’t you feel 
justified in calling yourself a grandmother—at least pro 
tempore, as I do? In my pose as grandmother I am free 
to indulge in the prerogative of age and use the first per- 
sonal pronoun without apology, as I record the thoughts 
which come after a meeting with some of my one-time 
pupils. 

Thinking back to those early days I cannot help men- 
tioning my state of ignorance of matters pertaining to 
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the deaf at the time of my entrance into the profession 
and yet, as is natural to youth and inexperience, it 
seemed to me at the time that I was on a dizzy height 
of knowledge concerning the subject, from which I looked 
down a great distance into the abysmal depths of ignor- 
ance of my friends. Upon my announcing to them my 
appointment as a teacher in the Illinois School, they said, 
‘*How can you do it? You can’t talk deaf and dumb!’’ 
With assurance I remarked in a superior manner, ‘‘They 
are not taught that way at present. They are all taught 
to speak and read the lips instead.’’ (I had seen three 
deaf persons in my life who used signs. They were all of 
my mother’s generation, hence I deduced that they be- 
longed to that far off, benighted era, before educators had 
evolved the methods of teaching speech and _ speech- 
reading. All the other deaf I had known were pupils 
in the Horace Mann School.) 

On the train that September day while I was on my 
way to take up my new duties was a forlorn, car-sick 
mother with two little deaf boys. Finding that they were 
to be pupils in the school te which I was going, I was 
thrilled with the thought that here I could begin my 
work—perhaps they might prove to be members of my 
own class. How nice to begin their acquaintance before- 
hand! To interest them and relieve the tired mother I 
addressed to them orally a few simple questions and 
remarks about passing objects, which received no re- 
sponse from the boys and elicited from the mother the 
hurried explanation, ‘‘’Tain’t no use to talk to them, 
ean’t either of them hear a thing!’’ 

‘‘But haven’t they been to school before?’’ I ex- 
claimed, for they appeared to be 10 or 12 years old. 

‘*Oh, yes, they have been to school three years,’’ she 
said. And that in the school in which I was to teach! 

They say that to all very aged the memory of early 
days is more vivid than that of recent happenings and 
so it is with me, for those first years of teaching seem 
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much nearer than events of much later date. No teacher 
ever carried more enthusiasm to her work nor received 
greater joy from it. I wonder at it now and other teach- 
ers will not credit my statement, but it is true—I 
dreaded to have Saturday come and I longed for Mon- 
day! Can I say more? 

Among the clearest and dearest memories will always 
be the way the other teachers received me. I could 
point out the bricks in the walk on which I stood when 
Miss Margaret Stevenson met me, introduced herself and 
made me feel that I was one of them. I know exactly 
where Miss Morse stood when she called me to be in- 
troduced to Miss Kent. If the old studio were still in 
existence, I could point out the very pillar near which 
I first saw Mr. C. P. Gillett, and can easily repeat the 
first words he and Miss Alma Gillett said to me. Miss 
Effie Johnson, Miss Sarah Noyes, Mr. Spruit and Mr. 
Frank Read, Jr., all occupy in my memory distinct and 
vivid places because of their kindliness and cordiality 
during those bewildering opening days of the term. 
The first day Miss Wait (now Mrs. E. P. Cleary) invited 
me to lunch with her and that same evening Mr. Cleary 
began to teach me signs and drill me in the use of the 
manual alphabet. 

Some years later when I transferred to the school at 
Morganton, I was given the same warm welcome and 
kind consideration from every one, pupils, teachers and 
superintendent. Is it the same now, I wonder; are new- 
comers greeted in a way that establishes that wonder- 
ful esprit which means so much to the success of the 
school? I have reason to know that there are some 
schools which leave their new teachers most severely 
alone, but it may be due to the policy or the traditions 
of the particular school, or perhaps we may charge it up 
to one of the changes brought about by the war. (It is 
convenient and customary to blame any unexplained al- 
terations of society on the war.) 
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Now, after more than twenty-five years, I have the 
privilege of seeing a large number of those boys and 
girls living their lives ‘‘out in the worid,’’ for which 
they were so often and variously admonished to pre- 
pare, for here in this great industrial center hundreds 
of deaf men and women find their means of livelihood. 
All teachers must wonder, very often indeed, about what 
this or that boy or girl will amount to in after years 
and here I have an opportunity to see a large group of 
them, and know something of their lives, which is 
rather different from a brief meeting when they come 
back for an alma mater visit or to a school reunion. 

It is not surprising to see the large number of our boys 
to whom the intricacies of an automotive vehicle appeals. 
The mysteries of an internal combustion engine are as 
an open book to many a youth to whom the intricacies of 
the passive voice could never be revealed. He would 
never be found confusing a ‘‘cam shaft front bearing’’ 
with a ‘‘cam shaft center bearing’’ even though ‘‘a’’ and 
‘‘the’’ are hopelessly mixed in his language. Very likely 
he doesn’t know the name of many of the parts that he 
handles, but he can unfailingly detect the trouble and 
apply the remedy when the machine fails to operate, and 
he can take the thing apart and reassemble it with no 
pieces left over to puzzle him. 

On the other hand there are some among ‘‘our boys’’ 
to whom tools, bolts, screws and cotter pins do not ap- 
peal; who see no fascination in lathes, drills or reamers; 
to whom the noise and grime of the factory are intoler- 
able, and the haste required to synchronize with the 
speed of a machine, impossible. All of which must 
prove something, and what more clearly than that our 
schools cannot turn out a product as standardized as a 
shredded wheat biscuit. At any rate, it strengthens my 
conviction that any superintendent, principal or teacher 
who obliges a deaf child to remain year after year in 
the lowest grade, refusing to let him increase his written 
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vocabulary or knowledge of sentence formation until he 
can speak and read from the lips satisfactorily the ele- 
ments, names and commands prescribed for the first year, 
has cause to await apprehensively that ‘‘last great day 
when the heavens shall be opened as a scroll.’’ 


There come to my mind two concrete instances. Lewis 
H , a motherless boy with a criminal father and de- 
linquent older brother, was looked upon as a black sheep 
at school, dreaded by each teacher in turn, and finally 
expelled for immorality when only a few years advanced 
in the school course, but well versed in every form of 
undesirable knowledge. To-day, a man of 35 or 40, he 
works in a garage where he is considered somewhat of a 
wizard as a detector of motor troubles and inventor 
of satisfactory remedies. He can never go higher as his 
vocabulary is limited and his command of language al- 
most lacking; and yet there is no one among all the 
old boys who shows me such courtesy and consideration. 
He always tries to make sure that I am comfortable be- 
fore seating himself, and knowing my slowness in follow- 
ing signs and conscious of his own inability to use 
proper English, he will pause or make the group of sign 
makers wait till he is sure that I am included in the 
conversation after he has spelled to me enough. to make 
clear to me the subject and trend of the discussion. 
Rough, uncouth and shabby as he is, sitting slouched in 
his automobile, with a big cigar pointing up from the 
corner of his mouth, his arms apparently lying idle on the 
steering wheel which he seems to hold with the gentlest 
grasp of affectionate indifference, I would trust myself 
with perfect assurance of safety in any tangle of traffic 
or cross-country rough riding, and I cannot help won- 
dering, if there had been someone in his school days 
to work with him in the machine shop and help him 
to the use of words through the use of tools and ma- 
chinery for which he had a taste, and thence to a broader 
vision and a higher ambition, might not the community 
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have had a better citizen and his children a more de- 
sirable inheritance? 


On the other hand, we have Robert B——. His was 
one of those families with the best traditions of solid 
worth. His father a merchant, his uncles and aunts town 
officials, teachers, members of school boards, and his 
cousins college students or graduates, he naturally de- 
cided to go to Gallaudet and, although not a brilliant 
student, his pride and sterling qualities would have 
made him a credit to the school from which he went 
and likewise to the college. He was the youngest of 
a large family, and deaf. Naturally strong-willed and 
persistent to a degree regarded as stubbornness by some 
of his teachers, when he reached his adolescent years— 
that middle ground between boyhood and manhood, that 
time when physical, mental and spiritual forces are un- 
organized—when he needed the most sympathetic under- 
standing and wise forbearance on the part of all who had 
to do with his training, there seemed to be no one who 
realized the situation. No man among his teachers and 
supervisors seemed to remember his own youth when he 
too passed through a period of impatience with illogical 
conventions, and rebellion against the things which 
checked his outward pushing individuality, so he was 
sent home as undesirable. In his case an accident a year 
or two before which nearly caused him to lose his sight 
had resulted in eyestrain and doubtless augmented his 
irritability and made harder the readjustments incident 
to the phase of development through which he was pass- 
ing. When I see him now with his almost wistful air of 
patient resignation, conscious of the lack in his academic 
education, and his wife and her seemingly unfailing sup- 
ply of chewing gum, and with his rapidly increasing 
family of deaf children, I cannot help wishing that 
those in authority in the school from which he should 
have graduated might have met his case and others like 
it with a different attitude. Trying as all youths are to 
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teachers and parents at that critical period, the wise 
parent and the well trained teacher prepare for it, 
recognize it and make allowances. How many teachers 
have read Hugh Walpole’s ‘‘Jeremy’’ and its sequel? 
How many have read Dr. Hall’s ‘‘Adolescence’’? Yet 
what would we think of a doctor who had never studied 
anatomy ? 

And speaking of doctors, I cannot bring my reflec- 
tions to an end without dwelling for a moment on the 
ignorance of the medical profession regarding deafness— 
not the physiological side, but the other. About two 
years ago I had occasion to engage the services of a well 
known children’s specialist. When he had accomplished 
wonders in restoring my daughter to normal health, 
I told him that I had had training and experience as a 
teacher of the deaf and if, in his practice, he chanced 
to know of any one who wished to learn to read the 
lips I would be glad to have him refer the case to me. 
With animation he exclaimed, ‘‘Do you understand lip- 
reading? How extremely interesting! And have you 
taught it to your children?’’ Since both my children 
hear perfectly, I have pondered ever since on what was 
in his mind—if anything. 

Our own family physician is president of the school 
board in our village and of him I made the same request. 
He replied that he would certainly send anyone to me who 
needed such help, but that he knew of no one at the time. 
This was just at the time when the principal of the high 
school was resigning because he was becoming too hard 
of hearing to continue in that position and when the 
wife of a member of the school board was taking treat- 
ments in an effort to restore her rapidly decreasing hear- 
ing. Evidently our kindly M. D. fancied I meant to 
teach some sort of wiggling of my fingers, the use of 
which would automatically cause the pupil to become 
‘‘deaf and dumb,’’ a notion which seems to prevail as 
a composite conception of manual and vocal speech. 
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One thing that has been impressed upon me in my 
contact with the men and women who were boys and 
girls when I was teaching is the memory they hold of 
seemingly trivial incidents which have proved to be 
potent influences for good or ill in their lives. They tell 
of the twist given to their religious nature by the un- 
considered words of a teacher, the trend given to their 
interests and tastes by another or the firming alloy added 
to the metal of their character by some trait of a third. 
If every teacher considered this, he or she would come 
into the presence of the class with a deeper sense of 
the far-reaching effect of unconsidered details of both 
matter and manner. It seems to me a very worth 
while thing to be one of those whom former pupils look 
back upon with respectful gratitude for faults cor- 
rected and ambitions directed. Especially do I urge 
every beginning teacher to think on these things; and so 
I cease my reflections, leaving her to hers. 


GRACE TAFT STUTSMAN, 
404 Nona Avenue, Dearborn, Mich. 


THOMAS POLLOK CLARKE 


The name of Thomas P. Clarke surely deserves an 
honorable place among instructors of the deaf by reason 
of his having labored untiringly with notable success both 
as a teacher and superintendent for a period lacking 
but a fraction of forty years. 

He was born in San Antonio, Tex., December 24, 1859, 
where his parents were residing for a few months. He 
was educated mainly in private schools in New Bern, 
N. C., and in an Episcopal school in New Marboro, Mass., 
and later took several extension courses in the University 
of Michigan, receiving certificates of excellence in all. 

As a young man he began life as a newspaper man 
and for some time was associated with the Nut Shell, 
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a paper published at New Bern; later he served with an 
Asheville paper, where he made quite a reputation for 
himself. After a time he abandoned the newspaper work 
to study law under the watchful eye of his father, Judge 
William J. Clarke, and was admitted to the bar. But be- 
fore he actually started an active career as a lawyer, he 
was given an opportunity to enter work among the deaf. 


He began his career as an educator of the deaf with 
his brother, F. D. Clarke, who at that time had charge 
of the Arkansas School. In those days a teacher was 
pressed into service wherever his talents were needed, 
and he served for several years as instructor in printing. 


He was twice married. His first wife was Lottie Kirk- 
land, a teacher of the deaf, whom he married soon after 
taking up his duties in the Arkansas School. She died 
in Vancouver in 1912 and in 1914 he married Miss Mary 
Borland Beattie, who was matron of the Washington 
School at the time, and who has, since his death, been 
appointed a teacher in the Arkansas School. 


From Arkansas Mr. Clarke went to the Michigan 
School, where he had charge of the college preparatory 
classes for a number of years. 


In 1902 he accepted an offer to become superintendent 
of the Oregon School and for three and one-half years 
he held that position. His good work in the Oregon 
School received recognition elsewhere, and in 1906 he 
was called to Vancouver to assume the superintendency 
of the Washington School and he continued in that posi- 
tion until 1917. In this year he was removed from office 
for political reasons. Such a fate has befallen many a 
good man in similar schools, but it in no way casts re- 
flections upon the name of Thomas P. Clarke. Hearing 
of his release from office and knowing the value of his 
services the Arkansas Board of Control asked him to as- 
sume the superintendency of the Arkansas School which 
he accepted and held until 1919, when he returned to 
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Vancouver to resume his former position in the state 
school. 

In 1920, during an epidemic of influenza, his health 
began to fail and he requested the board of control to 
relieve him of his strenuous duties. 

Although relieved of his duties as superintendent, Mr. 
Clarke did not sever his connection with the school. He 
continued in the work as a teacher until early in March 
of last year, at which time he suffered a complete break- 
down and entered the Portland Convalescent Hospital 
where he remained until his death on August 27, 1925. 

Thomas Clarke loved the deaf and in his passing they 
have, to their profound sorrow, lost one of the best friends 
and advisers they ever had. He was in many ways a 
remarkable man, who stood for the best in everything 
and lived up to his ideals. He was the kind of man one 
wished to go to in time of need and he always responded 
in his wonderful sympathetic way, and granted every 
favor generously. 

He was very much interested in building construction 
of any kind and particularly interested when the inter- 
state bridge which connects Oregon and Washington at 
Vancouver was built. Seeing the interest taken in this 
mighty structure someone asked him why he had not 
taken up some lucrative work like bridge engineering 
or other work of the kind and he said, ‘‘ Well, it is true 
there would be more dollars in the bank, but I look with 
joy and pride upon the little children who come under my 
guidance and when I see them living righteous lives with 
families of their own, it seems to me that I have accom- 
plished more than had I been able to assist in raising 
a large building or a wonderful bridge.’’ 

When Mr. Clarke went to Vancouver, the Washington 
School was known as the School for Defective Youths. 
It was a comparatively small one consisting of two brick 
buildings and a small frame one which was used chiefly 
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as a shop building. The deaf and blind were all crowded 
into one building while the feeble-minded were some dis- 
tance removed. Mr. Clarke at once saw that if the school 
was to be managed efficiently and successfully, the three 
classes of children had to be placed under separate man- 
agement, and this was done. The feeble-minded were 
moved to Medical Lake and the blind to their present site 
in Vancouver. The name of the school was then changed 
to The Washington State School for the Deaf and for the 
first time was operated under a name of its own. 


By his untiring efforts to acquaint the legislature and 
the board of control with the needs of the school, Mr. 
Clarke secured Mead Hall (a dormitory for the boys) in 
1906; a little later the present industrial plant; Clarke 
Hall (a dormitory for the girls) in 1911; and in 1917 
the educational building, although he was not present 
when it was erected. 

When Mr. Clarke left Vancouver in 1917 to take up his 
duties in the Arkansas School, the Washington School 
ranked as one of the best of its kind in the United States. 


In the matter of school work Mr. Clarke considered the 
manual training as important as the school work and put 
much stress upon this part in the three schools in which 
he was superintendent. 


He was a firm believer in the combined system of 
teaching the deaf and doubted the wisdom of keeping 
students in oral classes when their voices were weak 
and unnatural or when there was a lack of ambition on 
the pupil’s part for lip-reading or speech. He believed, 
however, that all deaf children coming to school should 
have an equal chance to learn lip-reading and speech. 
All new pupils, for that reason, were placed under oral 
teachers and not until a full and fair trial had shown 
they could not benefit by this system of teaching were 
they transferred to manual classes. 

He had just as much confidence in his deaf teachers 
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as in his oral teachers and was often heard to say that 
he would not be without them. 

He knew the value of the sign language and used it 
in moral and religious instruction outside the classroom 
and in his lectures or where it would bring understanding 
and the most good to many. He was himself a past master 
of the sign language and his talks and lectures were thor- 
oughly enjoyed. <A large percentage of his pupils un- 
doubtedly remember his excellent talks on the heart, the 
head, and the hand, which were not only enjoyable, but 
were very instructive. 

He was a great lover of nature and spent a great deal 
of his spare time out of doors and in the field either 
hunting or fishing. He also encouraged this outdoor life 
among his pupils. He was for years, before he entered 
the work of the deaf, state naturalist of North Carolina 
and during this time he became an expert in taxidermy 
which remained his hobby up to the last year of his life. 
He had some fine specimens of game birds among his col- 
lection of wild life. He was also a lover of animals, 
especially of horses and dogs, and of the latter had many 
during his time as superintendent. The most famous 
of these animals was Dan, the wise old pointer, who 
knew the deaf in three states, as well as a goodly number 
of others whom he met while they were on visits to his 
fond master. 

Mr. Clarke was always ready to respond liberally to 
charity wherever it was needed and the deaf always 
found him a faithful friend and helper. 

He was a man of high principle, thoroughly devoted 
to his chosen work. He was ever kind and sympathetic 
to those with whom his work brought him in daily contact, 
more ready to forgive than to punish for an offense. He 
thought that a heart to heart talk was a better character 
builder than a rod and he had a wonderful way of getting 
the most obstinate child to obey him. Frequently when 
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he was offended he neither spoke nor punished. The look 
in his keen eyes accomplished more than any punishment 
could have done. The writer well remembers an instance 
that took place years ago in the Michigan School which 
may bring out the point. Mr. Clarke had missed a certain 
book which had been borrowed from him and which was 
not returned when it should have been. He wanted it 
immediately and asked the boy who had borrowed it to 
return it at once. The boy though, as most boys do, 
thought the teacher was in too great a hurry and showed 
his displeasure at being reminded of his negligence. In 
returning the book, instead of expressing his gratitude 
at the pleasure he had received in reading it, he slammed 
the book down on the desk and coolly took his seat to 
await the reprimand which he knew would be sure to 
come. Mr. Clarke felt the discourtesy keenly, but ht 
never said a word. He looked straight at the boy and in 
less than ten seconds that boy had lost all the fire that had 
been aroused in his soul. He has carried the lesson all 
through his life. The writer knows this to be a fact, 
because he was that boy. 


WILLIAM 8S. HUNTER, 
Instructor in the Washington School, 
Vancouver, Wash. 


INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS IN THE SLOYD ROOM 


The problems presented in the sloyd room may properly 
be divided into two classes, industrial and individual. 
Before we can consider the former, the latter should be 
given some attention. 

Last year we had 32 boys to consider and each boy 
presented perhaps 32 perplexing personal problems and 
peculiarities. There are problems of all kinds; problems 
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of depths and degrees, of sizes and shapes and colors, 
which cannot be solved by any known formule. 

When school opens in the fall the new boys are the 
most interesting because each presents a new personality 
and many new peculiarities. One of the latter is that 
all ean walk and run about, but they can not stand—that 
is, stand by the bench when we want them to. And they 
have energy, these little lads, 48 inches short and the light- 
ness of nine years on their slender shoulders! 

In about two weeks our mutual interest and admiration 
begin to wane; ours because we think we have sized them 
up and obtained an idea of what they will amount to, and 
theirs because they think they have learned all there is to 
learn in the sloyd room. 

Taken all in all, they are surprisingly bright and eager 
to pick up ideas and things, considering their age. They 
also drop things on the floor, but those they do not bother 
about picking up. They forget easily, are very careless 
and need constant watching and attention. Their curiosity 
and inquisitiveness are insatiable, and meddling (with a 
very big M) is their middle name. 

Only the mentally dull and backward boy is self-con- 
tained and sure. He does not bother his busy brains with 
trifles. We may give him a board to saw a plane, and if 
we happen to forget or overlook him in the hustle, he will 
not stop as long as there is anything left of the board. 
His ambition is to produce a big pile of shavings and 
sawdust. This done, he will deposit himself on the bench 
and contemplate his handiwork with a serene sense of 
satisfaction. 

The tale-bearer is another angle of the youthful charac- 
ter. He delights at seeing his fellows in hot water; and 
he delights at seeing everything except his own work. As 
Joseph told his father when his brothers smoked cigarettes 
in the barn or took out the family car for joy rides while 
papa was having his afternoon siesta in the hammock, 
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so the tale-bearer tells us everything, and then some more, 
of what his comrades do. But unlike the other Joseph, 
he gets no coat of many colors for his pains. What he 
gets is a multi-colored character. 

With the arrival of the radio came the ‘‘radio boy.’’ 
Yes, he was here before, but was not properly classified. 
He is the eagle-eyed youth who notices everything that 
goes on. He differs from the tale-bearer in that he wishes 
no one any ill, and volunteers no information. But if you 
‘‘tune in’’ on him you will find him a source of wide 
knowledge and profound learning. If we mislay our rule 
or pencil, he knows where it is; if anything is not in its 
proper place, he knows who is to blame; if anything goes 
wrong, he can point an accusing finger at the guilty 
party. No boy in his class can commit a crime and get 
by with it. 

Then there is the talkative boy, who always has so much 
of importance to tell any and everybody who will listen. 
He is a perpetual talking machine, and the greatest nui- 
sance of all. 

The quarrelsome fellow is likely to liven up things. 
He dotes on trouble. When roused, he hurls epithets to 
right and left and uses his fingers almost in the face of the 
one nearest at hand. And always he is the innocent party 
to the melée, according to his version. 

For the sake of variety, let us renew our acquaintance 
with the young friend who, when anything goes wrong, 
is sure to blame someone else. His measurements may be 
inches off the mark, but it was his neighbor that first 
bothered him. He may mislay a tool, but no, it was John 
who hid it to tease him. His pencil may be on the floor; 
he did not drop it; James threw it down just for spite. 
And so it goes to the end of the chapter. 

The argumentative chap is here, too. He is always 
right, while you and I and the other fellow are wrong. 
And he does not hesitate to tell you so, either. He will 
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always settle a point in dispute to his own satisfaction. 

Invariably the lazy boy is a bright boy. He is not 
bright because he is lazy, but is lazy because he is clever 
enough to reason that it is foolish to work if one can get 
along without working. 

The timid and bashful boy makes little noise, but he 
makes just as much progress for all that. He demands 
but little for himself, and for that very reason should be 
given all the attention and encouragement to which he is 
entitled. 

The above are only a few of the rough edges and sharp 
angles that must be rounded off and smoothed out. They 
are not industrial problems, although they have a bearing 
on their solution. 

There were four babies in our class last year, nine years 
young. Because of their lack of manhood, they don’t do 
anything worth while. To balance this, there is one whose 
age is not definitely known. Physically he is above nor- 
mal, but his mentality is of the incubator brand. It is a 
case like this that presents perplexing industrial problems. 
Is it possible to make an artisan or mechanic out of a 
fellow who has only brawn and no brains? 

It is not difficult to arouse a boy’s interest in his work. 
To keep it up from day to day all through the weeks 
and months is another proposition. He who is most eager 
to start on a new project and rushes off in a cloud of dust 
is not to be depended upon. He frequently develops a 
sudden attack of industrial indigestion. 

Another case is that of a boy whose sole stock in trade 
is inertia. He has quite a little initiative, but it always 
tends in but one direction—to quit work. 

A persistently perplexing problem with all boys is 
measurements. They seem unable to measure accurately 
or make a model to exact size. They find it equally 
difficult to finish their work neatly. 

Exactly, what are we doing in the sloyd room? Well, 
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raising the dust, for one thing, and sawing wood is an- 
other. We make such articles as the boys are capable 
of making. Each project presents certain mechanical and 
industrial problems, and in addition possesses the merit 
of being useful. We supply the schoolrooms with eraser 
boxes, pointers, framed pictures, wastebaskets, bookracks, 
small filing cabinets, and the like. We weave cane chair 
seats. Sometimes we do this for people in town and 
charge a certain price for a seat. The cost of the material 
used is slight. A boy can weave a seat in about a week, 
with proper direction and a little assistance in the hard 
places. 

We could sell any number of articles if we wanted to. 
Once we sold eight dollars’ worth in one day. At an- 
other time we sold a wastebasket for five dollars. The 
money thus realized is not given to the boys. That would 
be unfair to those whose articles are not sold. 


It may seem out of place to stoop to material medita- 
tions in a paper of this nature. Perhaps it is, but we 
merely mention it in passing to show that sloyd is not 
a fad, but is very practical and sensible indeed. More- 
over, the boys are much encouraged and elated when they 
learn that what they make has a monetary value. There 
is nothing wrong in realizing a little from the shops 
provided it can be done without detriment to the real 
objects in view, namely, training and the teaching of 
trades. 

Toward afternoon of a long day the boys may lag and 
show signs of lassitude. At such times we change into 
school, using the benches as desks, and construct tempo- 
rary seats from boards. Then we describe actions, study 
the names of tools, and simple technical English relating 
to the work we are doing. Or we may just talk about any- 
thing that has a bearing on it, such as the manufacturing 
of lumber and the different kinds of wood. We have a 
printed booklet about sloyd which we use as a sort of text 
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book. This book we study on such occasions and at other 
odd moments. 

Popular Mechanics is well named. The boys never tire 
of looking at illustrations and pictures in it. They may 
not read much of the text, but they derive much pleas- 
ure and many new ideas from its endless variety of 
machines and mechanical devices. 


After half an hour or so of this the boys are rested and 
refreshed, and are ready to go back to work. This plan 
is vastly more satisfactory than just to drive them on 
when they are too fagged for physical exertion. 

Sloyd does not aim to teach any special trade, but 
merely to give boys such manual training as they are 
capable of receiving, and to place them in a trade for 
which they seem best fitted when the proper time comes. 

In the course of this training some simple serviceable 
articles result. Very often these articles are awarded 
blue ribbons when put on exhibit at county fairs. Twice 
we have essayed to exhibit some of them at the Faribault 
fair, but have been told that there was no provision for 
that kind of work, yet they give prizes for beans and 
beets, and even onions, things grown by nature, but no 
encouragement for the toilsome training of tots! 

Only once have we encountered openly expressed dis- 
approval of sloyd. A year ago a boy wrote in that his 
father said it was foolish to make toys, and that he 
had burned all his sloyd models in the kitchen stove. We 
have a feeling that he needed them for kindling wood. 
He is a foreigner, uneducated, and very poor. We are 
sure he could not make ‘‘toys’’ such as his 12-year-old 
son made here. 

As to the folly of it little need be said. It is just as 
foolish to draw pictures on the blackboard and erase 
them, or write school exercises and destroy them imme- 
diately. And it is perfectly ridiculous to play ball when 
the boys could spend that time just as well cutting cord- 
wood and digging trenches. 
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When that boy came back to school in the fall he in- 
sisted on entering the printing office, because his father 
wanted him to do so. Now, that boy is entirely unfit for 
the printing trade. He is slow and awkward, nervous 
and very careless. Here is an industrial problem diffi- 
eult of solution. Shall we ignore the parent’s wishes 
and teach the boy a trade by which he can benefit 
when he becomes a man, or shall we please his father 
and let him work in the printing office the remainder of 
his school years with no beneficial results to himself or 
to any one else? 

We are not infallible when. assisting the boys to select 
a trade. When it is evident that a mistake has been 
made in this respect, the boy should be allowed to select 
another trade. But when a boy wants to enter another 
shop merely for the novelty of it, we think he should be 
discouraged. We have in mind a boy who worked two 
years in the bakery, two years in the cabinet shop and 
two years in the print shop. He never had a job at any 
of these trades after leaving school. 


After all, it is not so much a question of what a boy 
can do as what he will do. The boy who wants to work 
at a given occupation will do so regardless of how little 
he learns at school, whereas the boy who does not care 
will fail no matter how much we do for him. 

Many of our former pupils are very successful at 
their chosen occupations, and do a good deal more than 
merely earn a living, while others equally able, and who 
received the same training have a hard time of it. Much 
depends on whether they want to do it or not. 

We need not invite insomnia over the fact that many 
boys do not follow the trade they learned at school. This 
does not indict our industrial training as a failure any 
more than Gallaudet College is a failure because all its 
graduates don’t become teachers. Many factors play an 
important part in this. Boys need work immediately 
after leaving school, and if they can not get what they 
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want they take what they can get. So they settle down 
and drift along on the industrial current. The tempta- 
tion of temporary summer jobs with high pay is very 
strong. A large number of young men will prefer a $6 
temporary job to steady work with prospect of advance- 
ment at $4 per. 

We should also bear in mind that many boys are in- 
eapable of rising above the level of laborers or farm 
hands, and such can not be expected to do skilled work. 
But in all cases the training they receive in school is 
invaluable and stands them in good stead. 

Now that we have dissected the pupils, turned them 
inside out and upside down, it is but fair that we, as 
instructors, should look in the glass darkly and see the 
ugly features there revealed. We wonder when things 
do not run smoothly on high gear, whether we our- 
selves are not to blame, in part at least. We are hu- 
man and possess traits of character bearing the same 
trademark as those of the pupils. We have no wings, 
and we do all in our power to hide our horns. 


For our own guidance we have evolved some dont’s and 
do’s. There are more of the former because we know 
we do too much in some directions and not enough 
in others. We pass them along for what they are worth 
so that others who are engaged in similar work may 
benefit by them. And these words are penned before 
a looking glass. 

Listen to the pupils’ complaints. They have a right 
to be heard. If you can redress their grievances, do so; 
if not, explain matters to them in a way that they will 
understand. 

Try to trust them all, if possible. Place them on their 
individual honor and 95 per cent of them will act hon- 
orably. Of the remaining 5 per cent don’t spy on them 
or try to catch them red-handed at an innocent prank. 
If you don’t trust them, why should they trust you? 
Don’t argue with your pupils. Arguments will weaken 
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your position, undermine your authority and work havoc 
with discipline. 

Don’t scold and don’t nag. Many pupils are very 
proud and sensitive. It hurts their pride and self-re- 
spect to be scolded, more especially as they are not in 
a position to answer back. 

Don’t accuse a boy merely on suspicion. The burden 
of proof is on you, and you will feel very small if you 
fail to prove your point. 

If a boy deserves punishment, punish him adequately 
and then forget it. Don’t rub it in afterwards. A good 
sport will, without complaint, accept just punishment 
for a misdeed. 

Don’t have favorites. We know of no surer road to 
unpopularity than to show partiality to some and open 
ill-will to others. 

Don’t scold a pupil if he breaks or damages a tool. 
Instead, show him the proper way to use it. 

Don’t teach too much. Show them how to do what 
is wanted, and give them a chance to work out their 
own salvation. 

Don’t let them loaf on the job. Insist on neat work 
and rapid execution of orders. 

Don’t watch them too closely. They will become nerv- 
ous if you do. Boys are naturally self-conscious. 

It is easier to do the work yourself than to teach the 
boys how to do it. Don’t succumb to this temptation un- 
less it is a rush order. 

Don’t straddle your chin with your ‘‘Y hand’’ or 
knock your forehead with your fist if you make a mis- 
take. It is not necessary to announce to the pupils in 
that way that you are stupid. They know that any- 
way. 

Every pair of eyes in the room is watching you while 
your one pair of dim old orbs must serve you to look 
after them all. In this respect you are at a disadvantage. 
It behooves you to be careful of what you say and do. 
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Words of commendation and a little praise are good 
for a child. But see that they are well merited and 
bestow them judiciously lest the recipient thereof have 
his head turned by them. 

Consider their youth and inexperience, and bear in 
mind that you were a boy once; and, finally, put your- 
self in their place. 

PETER N. PETERSON, 
Instructor in Sloyd in the Minnesota School, 
Faribault, Minn. 


SCHOOL ITEMS 


Ahmedabad School (Bombay).—The school for the deaf 
in Bombay, under the direction of Pranshankar L. Desai, 
principal, is now conducting a campaign to collect funds 
for the erection of new buildings. The school was estab- 
lished in 1908, and a year ago had 40 pupils enrolled 
(34 boys and 6 girls). The management of the school 
lies with a general committee of patrons and annual 
members who contribute to its support. The city of 
Bombay and the government furnish grants for mainten- 
ance. The instruction includes speech work, the elemen- 
tary subjects, and such handicrafts as tailoring and sign 
painting. 

Philippine School.—Progressive work is being accom- 
plished in this school, which in its organization and pur- 
pose differs but little from schools for the hearing. The 
pupils are given daily assignments, five days in the week, 
with Saturdays and Sundays for recreation and for social 
and religious growth. 


The work is classified as literary, industrial and voca- 
tional, and physical education. The literary department 
embraces all the grades from the first elementary to the 
second year high school. The industrial and vocational 
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subjects taught are typewriting, housekeeping, embroidery 
and sewing, carpentry on a small scale, agriculture and 
gardening, laundry work, and basket and mat making. 

The faculty has been strengthened by closer super- 
vision, by constructive aid in making lesson plans, and by 
a knowledge of the fact that the work is succeeding along 
newer and broader lines. 

Particular emphasis is placed upon language instruction 
in all the grades, this work being patterned after the best 
authorities in the United States. A good deal of this 
constructive work is due to the efforts of the former 
principal of the school, Miss Elizabeth R. Lyle, who at 
present is assistant principal of the Maine School. 


At the present time, 50 pupils are being given instruc- 
tion in speech and lip-reading, and 10 auricular training. 
This department is under the supervision of Miss Tyra 
M. Westling, who is a trained oral instructor and who 
works sympathetically among the native teachers asso- 
ciated with her. The oral method is permanently estab- 
lished in the school, and with the coming into the faculty 
of more and more trained teachers for that work, it is 
expected that all use of signs will ultimately disappear 
from the school work. 


The present faculty consists of Miss Julia Hayes, 
principal, Miss Tyra M. Westling, head of the primary 
department, and seven Filipino assistants. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Effect of Railway Noise on Hearing.—In the May, 1925, 
issue of the Annals (vol. lxx, No. 3, pp. 273-275), ap- 
peared an account of how certain types of defective hear- 
ing under the stimulation of proper noise conditions 
approach the normal, an effect produced by air wave 
vibration that ordinarily is either above or below the 
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range of normal hearing, and which if maintained with 
appropriate frequency and amplitude can sensitize the 
ear so that sounds otherwise unheard may be clearly 
perceived. 


The same subject is also discussed in a letter to the 
Literary Digest, January 30, 1926, by Mr. C. B. Lucas, 
of Monteagle, Tenn., who states: 


During my career as a railroad official I have twice come in 
contact with railroad conductors who had grown deaf in the service. 
One was an elderly man—the other a much younger one. These 
men were both quite deaf or, perhaps, quite hard of hearing would 
be more accurate. In the office or any relatively quiet place it was 
difficult to make them understand, but they both claimed that they 
could hear perfectly when the train was in motion. Whether it 
was the motion of the train or the noise, I can not say. They 
both contended that it was the noise or roar of the train. They 
said that their ears were so accustomed or attuned to the noise 
that it was that that caused the deafness when everything was quiet. 
The conductors were on different railroads, neither knew, or ever 
heard of, the other, so there could not have been a case of ‘‘sug- 
gestion’’ one to the other. 


While I always had my doubts as to whether they really heard, 
thinking they were merely trying to hold on to their jobs,—yet 
I was half-way convinced that there was something to their 
contention. 


Both continued in service as conductors after deafness developed, 
and were neither in an accident nor in trouble of any kind, so 
apparently they were not handicapped in performing their duties. 
The younger man came in close contact with me. I have heard 
him give and receive train orders for meeting-points, and he 
apparently had no difficulty in hearing over the phone. At least 
the orders were promptly and accurately executed. 

By following up the idea some scientist may hit on the very 
thing necessary to bring relief to those suffering from deafness. 
They might contrast the effect of ordinary noise with the effect of 
a roaring noise, such as made by a train in motion. Perhaps after 
all it is not the noise but the vibrations caused either by the 
motion or the noise or possibly by both. 
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EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER wants position, pri- 
vate, primary or intermediate. Eight years of expe- 
rience. Suitable references. BOX D, ANNALS, Kendall 
Green, Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—A Lady Principal in a _ combined-system 
school for the session of 1926-1927. Good salary to 
right person. Give full particulars as to education, 
training and experience. No. 10, ANNALS, Kendall 
Green, Washington, D. C. 


HEARING SUPERVISORS of good education wanted 
for next year. Apply ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF, 1545 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED—A Teacher for a lower grammar grade. A 
teacher of speechh WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, Edgewood, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
1 Mount Morris Park West, New York City 
ESTABLISHED IN 1894 


Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method from 
Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of finger spelling or the 
sign language is permitted. 


LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 
SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 


1 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the girls 
2 Mount Morris Park West is the school building 
3 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the boys 


There are always more applicants for admission than there are 
places available. Present pupils have first claim to places. Others 
; when accepted, are received in the order of application. Applica- 

tion blanks mailed on request. The School Staff also conducts a 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS 
OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


that has been prepared and copyrighted by the Principal and Founder, 
JoHN Dutton WRIGHT, by which parents are enabled to save for their 
children the priceless years before school age is reached, and begin at 
home their training in lip-reading, speech, and auricular development. 


SCHOOL BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


Grace M. Beartie 
Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 
Fully illustrated; $1.00 per copy 
FOR SALE BY 
THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY 
1723-1747 California Street, Denver, Colorado 


THE STORY OF 
AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS 
Fully illustrated; $1.00 per copy 
New Edition 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF,‘ West Hartrorp, Conn. 
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Barry’s Five-Slate System 


Price $2.50 Net 


Order From 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Colorado 


By 
Gertrude W. Croker 


Mabel K. Jones 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by 


Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $1.25 
TEACHERS’ MANUALS 
Book I, 50c. 


Books II and III, 50c. 


Attractive Textbooks for Deaf Children 


“Language Stories and Drills” 


Send orders to 


Miss M. E. Pratr 
Public School 47, 
225 East 23d St., 
New York City 
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BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


By Maraaret J. STEVENSON 
THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth, Price, $1.00 net 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 
NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth, Price, 80 cents net 
SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO 
MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Louise UpHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 
THE BEGINNER’S BOOK 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 
THE QUESTION BOOK 
For Second-Year Classes. Cloth; Price, $1.00. 
LANGUAGE DRILL STORIES 
For Third-Year Classes. Price, $1.00. 
WHAT PEOPLE DO 
Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations— 
Price, $1.00. 
The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 


SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO THE AUTHOR 
CRESHEIM HALL, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A CoursE IN ENGLISH FOR PUPILS IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


By J. W. Jones, Superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf 
Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised................:csccsssssseeess 60c 
Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Gradeg.......................000 60c 
Book III, for High-School Grades, revised, and a self-instructor 75c 
Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades 60c 

These books are especially adapted to cultivate the reading habit 
and the language sense. Published by the 


STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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‘‘PIRST LESSON IN ENGLISH’’ 
A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CAROLINE SWEET. Single copy, 50e. 
All five books now on sale. 


A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of prepatory aud 
first-year classes the task of hektographing year books, written by 
EpitH M. RicHAkrDS, is also on sale. Price, 50c. 


*‘STORY READER No. 
Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
HAMMOND. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 50c. 


‘‘STORY READER No. 
Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
HAMMOND. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 


‘‘STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’’ 
Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, pre- 
pared by JANE B. Price, 50ce. 


‘*TALKS AND STORIES’’ 
Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Price, $8.00 per dozen. Single copy, 70c. 


‘©WORDS AND PHRASES’’ 
Examples of correct English usage, by WiLLiam G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 


‘‘BITS OF HISTORY’? 
One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by Joun E. Crane, B.A. Single copy, 75c. 


‘CWRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS’? 
By J. EvELtYN WILLOUGHBY, Instructor in the Clarke School. 
Single copy, 50c. 
‘*THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’? 


By Grace M. Beartiz, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 
‘SAN AID TO DICTIONARY STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADES’’ 

By CaTHERINE DUNN and Mary F. GILKINSON, Teachers in the 
Indianapolis Public Schools, assisted by AMELIA DEMorre, Teacher 
in the Illindis State School for the Deaf. Price, 40c. 

PUBLISHED BY THE 

AMERICAN SCCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Hartrorp, Conn. 
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ALBERT LovuIs EDGERTON CROUTER Frank W. Booth, B.S. 89 


THE SuRVEY oF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF—I1................ F. 97 
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of Pupils, 119; Legal Status, 121; The Teaching Corps, 
122; Salaries, 126; Matrons and Supervisors, 133. 


SPEECH WORK WITH THE DEAF CHILD Sister M. Emmanuel 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES THAT MusST UNDERLIE THE 
SUCCESSFUL EDUCATION OF THE DkaF...John D. Wright, M.A. 


RANDOM REFLECTIONS OF A GRANDMOTHER, 
Grace Taft Stutsman 


THOMAS POLLOK CLARKE William 8. Hunter, B.A. 


INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS IN THE SLOYD Room, 
Peter N. Peterson, M.A 


Ahmedabad, 167; Philippine, 167. 


Effect of Railway Noise on Hearing, 168. 


The American Annals of the Deaf is published bi-monthly during 
the school year, appearing in the months of January, March, May, 
September, and November. The subscription is $2.00 a year, payable 
in advance; single numbers 50 cents. For Great Britain and Ireland 
the subseription price, postage included, is 8s 6d; for France and 
Italy 11 franes, all of which may be sent through the international 
money-order | office. 

Subseription made payable to the American Annals of the Deaf 
may be sent to the Monumental Printing Company, 1918 Harford 
Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland, or to the Editor, Galaudet College, 
Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 
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